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BIRDS OF AN INDIAN VILLAGE 

INTRODUCTION 


There is one pleasure which the poorest man may 
enjoy because it costs nothing, and that is watching the 
birds that live around him. Some pleasures grow stale 
after a' time; watching birds is not one of these. The more 
you observe birds the more interesting they become. They 
cannot tell you about themselves but you can find out a 
great deal about theih by observing them. I hope, by tell- 
ing you something about the birds in my village, to induce 
you to watch those in your village, for they will be of the 
same kind. My village is an ordinary one. There is a tank 
at one side and be^mnd this a mango grove. On all the 
other sides are cultivated fields. In the abacli there is a 
large piped tree and some smaller trees. 



lelp noticing 
th light and 
clothes of a 
lowy because 
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its head, neck and wing covering are a dull pinkish brown. 
The cock and the hen are alike in appearance. The nilkani 
is a good friend to the rayat because it lives largely on 
grasshoppers, crickets, and other insects which are injurious 
to crops. It sits on a perch — often a branch of a tree and 
keeps a sharp lookout on the ground. The moment it sees 
an^^thing moving below, the nilkani flies to the ground, 
seizes the insect in its powerful bill and devours it. In 
March the nilkants turn their thoughts to nesting. First they 
choose their mates. While this is going on the birds make 
a great deal of noise. You must often have heard their 
harsh cries. The voice of the nilkaiit is as discordant as its 
wings are beautiful. When engaged in selecting mates 
nilkants perform the most extraordinary antics in the air; 
now they fly high up, and then drop down as though dead, and 
suddenly check themselves and fly off in another direction. 
After the birds have paired the cock and the hen delight to 
sit side by side on a branch. Then they have to find a place 
for the nest. The spot chosen- is usually a hole in a decayed 
part of a tree, often the place where a stout branch has been 
broken off. Sometimes the nest is in a hole in the wall of 
a temple or other building. When the birds have chosen a 
comfortable home they cany into it some dried grass and 
feathers and then the hen lays four white eggs on these. 
After the hen has been sitting on the eggs for about fourteen 
days the young ones come out of them. When they first 
come out of the egg they are blind and without any feathers. 
They can however squeak and the older they grow the more 
noisy they become. The parents feed them very busily from 
morning to evening and jmu will be able to discover the 
whereabouts of a nest by watching the parent birds flying 
to it with insects in the beak. When the young ones are 
about 20 days old, they leave their nest and then look just 
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■ THE KING-CROW 

like their parents, but are smaller. Although they have never 
been taught, they fly quite strongly directly the}^ leave the 
nest — how different from babies who take several months 
in learning to walk! 

n 

The King-Crow 

The King-Crow or bliuclianga is a bird you know very 
w’-ell. He is smaller than a bulbul but has rather a long tail 
which turns 
out at the ends. 

The plumage 
is glossy black 
in both the cock 
and the hen. 

The hlmchanga 
feeds entirely, 
on insects and 
in consequence 
is a great help 
to the rayat. It 
usuall}^ catches 
its prey when 
flying. It is 
very fond of 
perching on 
the backs of 
cattle, taking 
care to sit far 
enough for- 
ward to avoid 
being hit by. 
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the tail when the cow swishes this to drive off an insect. 
When the cow moves along it disturbs the winged insects 
which are resting in the grass and the king-crow then 
catches these in the air. Thus the clever little king-crow 
is saved the trouble of looking for its food. It has a 
number of notes; some are pleasing and others harsh 
and angry-sounding. It is fond of calling just before 
dawn. It does not lay eggs until the end of April, but 
for more than two months before that the birds begin to 
pair. While they are choosing mates they are very noisy. 
You may then see two or three of them sitting on a tree and 
bowing to one another and making much noise. After the 
birds have paired they begin to build nests. They do not 
lay their eggs in a hole as the nilkant does, but build an 
exquisite little cup high in a tree, usually at the places 
where a branch divides into two. The birds then pick up 
fine roots and grass and by means of cob-web, which, as you 
know, is very sticky and clinging, they fasten the nest 
materials together and to the branch that supports the nest. 
In the early stages the nest is just a mass of roots and grass 
kept together by cob-web. When sufficient of these has been 
collected, first one bird and then the other sits on them and 
turns round so that the bird’s breast causes the materials to 
take the shape of a cup in somewhat the same way as a 
potter shapes his clay cups. The nest is not larger than the 
smallest kind of diali. When all is ready three or four eggs 
are laid. These are white or very pale red and sometimes 
have tiny spots which are dark red or brown. During the 
nesting season the king-crow becomes very fierce. A pair 
defend their nest with such determination that they will not 
allow any big bird to come to the tree in which it is placed . 
If a crow, a kite or other big bird, or even a monkey, tries 
to come to the tree the pair of little bhuchangas fly at it, 
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screaming loudly, and peck at it so vicious^ that the intruder 
is glad to dy away. Birds are not great fighters. Unless 
trained by man to fight no bird will ever resist an attack. 
Most birds, however, are ready to fight in defence of their 
eggs or young ones. Indeed, the king-crow sometimes 
attacks birds that do not mean to harm it. Perhaps this is 
reason wh}^ the bird is sometimes called the Iwtival. Some' 
timid birds take advantage of the braveiy of the king-crow 
to nest in the same tree as he does. The^^ know that he 
will fight their battles for them and keep away the birds 
that eat eggs. Young king-crows when they leave the nest 
are not so black as their parents and their tails are not so 
long. There is another kind of king-crow which has a white 
breast. This bird has a veiy sweet song, but. we do not often 
see it in our village. 

Ill 

Orioles 

Every boy and girl must have noticed the beautiful 
pilak or Oriole which is found in the trees of the mango 
grove. Perhaps you have noticed that there are two kinds 
of pilaks. In one kind the head is black and in the other 
it is bright yellow. Both are called pilak, but the bird with 
the black head is called zardak in some villages, pirola in 
others, and in some parts it is called the paliari topidar 
pilak. The black-headed bird is the one seen most often in 
the cold weather, while in the hot weather the yellow-headed 
bird is commoner. Some birds remain in the same place 
all the year round, others move from place to place accord- 
ing to the season. Orioles are of this kind. Whenever you 
see a pilak you should look to see whether it has a black 
head or not and write down a note of what you see. Then, 
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after two or three years, you will learn the habits of the two 
kinds in your village. The cock pilak is bright yellow all 
over except the wings which are black and the bill which is 


A x)air of Black-headed Orioles at the nest 


pink. The hen is not so brightly coloured, her yellow being 
tinged with green. In the black-headed kind the whole 
head, throat, and the upper part of the back are black in 
both cock and hen. Both kinds of pilaks have very sweet- 
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'bounding notes. The name _p/ro/a. is an attempt to copy the 
call which is heard in eveiy mango grove from March to 
June. The idUah lives on mulberries and the fruit of banian^ 
piped and pator and other trees. It also eats insects. 
Orioles keep almost entirel}^ to trees and do not often go 
into the open like nilkants and hlmeJiangas. Orioles build 
their nests in April, May and June. They are very shy 
birds and usually build in the same trees as the blmclianga 
for protection. The nest is a very beautiful and wonderful 
object. If you were told to build a nest. in the tree you 
would, I think, do it in the same way as the 2^dak does. It 
finds a branch which divides into two, so that the nest will 
have a double support. The bird then seeks a strip of tough 
material, often a strip of bark from the mulberry tree. Then 
one end of this is passed round and round one branch and 
the other end round the other branch. Then another strip 
is treated in the same way until there is a firm support for 
the nest. Then the bird collects dried grass and makes a 
cup of this in much the same way as the king-crow , does, 
but it is not necessary to use cob-web to fix the ends to the 
branch because it is supported by the strips of material 
which have previously been attached to the branch by the 
bird. As I have said, the Oriole is a very shy bird, but if 
you watch carefully you may be able to see the bird make 
its nest, and if you do, you should write down what you see, 
because we do not quite know how the bird winds the 
supporting material round the branch. If you can find this 
out, you will have made an interesting discovery. It is 
only by careful watching that we learn the ways of birds' 
and there is no reason why you should not learn new 
things about them. The pilak lays two or three eggs. These 
are white with tiny black specks chiefly at the large end of 
the egg. 
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IV 


-a. 



Sparrows 

The Gmiriya is one of the commonest birds in India 
and in most countries. It has, like the rat and crow, 
attached itself to man. Wherever there are men’s houses 
there will you see crows, sparrows and rats. All three are 
evils, but the sparrow isy: T think, the least of .these evils. 
Notice his thick bill. This is a feature of birds that live on 
grain. The cock has the top of the head gray, his cheeks 
are white and there is a .black stripe running from the chin 
to the middle of the: breast. ‘ The rest of his plumage is of 
various shades of brown and graj^ There is a narrow white 
bar in the wing.. The hen is a dull gray-brown bird with a 
pale yellow eye-brow and a narrow white bar on the wing. 
Sparrows often come, not only into the courtyard (salian)^ 
but into the house itself. Like the rats they come after the 
grain. When they: cannot find enough to eat in the village 
site (abadi), they go into the fields and feed upon the 
ripening grain. Thus the ray ot regards them as harmful. 
But, as they feed their young ones on. caterpillars and 
inj.urious insects, they do some good. All the sparrows of 
several villages roost together in a thick bush or low tree, 
and what a noise they make when they go to bed! Their 
chit- chit- chitter can be heard from quite a long distance. 
It is a mistake to think that birds always spend the night 
in their nests. Most birds use nests only as places for their 
eggs and young ones. As soon as the young are able to 
leave the nest this is deserted. You will find it interesting 
to watch birds just before nightfall in . order to discover 
where they sleep. In the case of such birds as crows, 
sparrows, parrots and m^mas, which roost in large companies 
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SPAREOWS 


you will easily discover where they sleep on account of the 
din the birds make before settling down for the night. 
If you stand near the thicket in which the sparrows roost 




A i)air of Sparrows 

a little before it gets dark, yoip3vilPsee the birds flying in 
from all sides until there“ may be several hundreds of them 
in a single small tree. Sparrows roost in one place for some 
weeks and then sometimes suddenly change the place. Why 
they do this I do not know. 
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A pair of sparrows brings up several families in 
course of the 3’ear and there is no month in which they may 
not be seen at .their nests. Probably there are some pairs 
now feeding their young in your village. They make their 
nest in any kind of hole or crevice in a house, tree, or wall. 
Sometimes, but not often, they build a nest in a bush. 
Having selected a sj)ot (it may be inside your courtyard) 
they carry to this straw, grass, rags, paper, wool, cotton and 
feathers — an^dhing soft. They push these into the hole so. 
carelessly that pieces project and tell you where the nest is. 
When they have collected enough material the hen lays five 
or six eggs which are rather pretty. The}^ have a pale 
green, gray or yellow surface on which are spots and patches 
of darker colour. As the young birds are born in holes it is 
not easy for you to see what^goes on inside the nest. But, 
if after 3^011 have seen the parents carrying food to the nest 
for several da^-s, you remove the nest and the young ones 
from the hole and put them in a place where you can see them 
3'Ou may observe the parents feed their young ones. You will 
then see what large caterpillars they bring and how eagerl}^ 
the young birds open their yellow mouths to receive the food. 

There is another sparrow which is sometimes caHed. the 
Bajij sometimes the Tooti and sometimes the Jungali Churi, 
and, if 3^01.1 look carefull3^ for it in the mango grove in your 
village, 3^ou are likel3^ to see it. It is very like the hen 
Gauriya, but there is a 3^ellow patch on the throat, brighter , 
in the cock than the hen, and for this reason the English 
call it the yellow-throated sparrow. It is not nearl3^ so bold 
- a bird as . the Gauriya and does not frequent houses. It 
•usuall3^ makes its nest in a hole in a tree, sometimes in 
a bamboo. It does not bring . up one family after another 
as the Gauriya does. If you would find its nest you must 
look for it between April and Jul3L 
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Crows 


There 
in yours, 
or house 
large bird 

are two kinds of crows in m}" village and 
The cor by or hara kamoa and the smaller, 
crow or common katiiva. The former is a 
with gloss}^ black plumage. It has a very big 
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House C rows and Corbies 

and powerful bill. The other crow is smaller and has a 
gray neck. The two kinds of crows live side by side, 
but they do not quarrel because the smaller one is afraid 
of the larger. The smaller bird is very impudent. It 
eats almost everything that can be eaten — fruit, grain, 
chapatis, sweetmeats, insects, eggs, young birds, sugar, 
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ghee and even the nectar of flowers. When the senial or 
silk-cotton tree puts forth its big red cup-like flowers the 
crows collect and, along with the mynas and many other 
birds, suck the honey from these flowers. Crows live in 
towns and villages and are always on the lookout for some? 
thing to fly away with. Hence thej^ are very troublesome 
to the people, especially to the children. It is not safe to 
leave anything eatable lying in such a position that a kaiitoa 
can see it. If you cany on 3^our head a basket containing 
an3dhing eatable }mu ma}^ be sure that the crows will come 
and steal unless you cover up the contents of the basket. 
Crows usually sleep together in large numbers in some bagh 
or clump of trees. In some places crows from hundreds of 
villages roost together and the noise they make before going 
to sleep at nightfall is very great. In other places the 
crows of one village on]y sleep together. You should .try 
to see what the crows of ^-our village do. watching 

them just before' sunset you ma}' be able to discover where 
the}' sleep, it may be near by or at too great a distance 
for you to follow them. Crows wake up very early in the 
morning. While it is still dark their loud calls may be 
heard before they separate to visit their feeding grounds. 
At the end of February the bara kauwa begins to build its 
nest. The nest is placed high up in a tree, and, as you 
would expect from the size of the bird, it is a large structure. 
You may often be able to discover it by watching a kanwa 
flying to it with a twig in its bill. The nest is composed of 
twigs and small sticks and is always lined with hair from 
the tail of a horse or some hair which the barber has shaved 
off a man. Three, four or five eggs are laid. These are 
green with brown spots. The smaller kauiva usually does 
not build its nest till the rainy season begins. The nest 
looks like that of the bara kamoar but it is not lined with 
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hair. The eggs are greenish blue speckled with dark yellow. 
From the moment the egg is laid until the young can 
the nest is never left deserted. One or the other of the 
parent birds always remains at it. Crows steal and eat the 
eggs- in the nests of other birds and they fear that their own 
eggs will be stolen. This is why they watch so carefully. 
Nevertheless; as we shall see, the clever Iwel manages to 
cheat the crow. 

VI 

The Koel 

In the cold weather we do not see many koels in ni}^ 
village. Nearl}' all of them leave this Province in November 
and go south where it is not so cold. As soon as the days 
begin to grow warm the koels return, and by the end of 
Februaiy their rich duty notes may be heard. As the 
weather grows hotter these birds call more- loudly, and they 
utter their cries by night as well as by day; indeed ^ they 
are most noisy just before dawn. These birds have a variety 
of calls — the one most frequently heard and that from 
which the name is derived is koel, koel, koel, each call being 
louder than the one before it. There are two other common 
calls. These are shrieks such as one may expect a bird in 
pain to emit. One is Imoo, kuoo, kuoOj and the other is 
karree, karree, karree, heard when the bird is being chased 
by the angry crows. The cock koel is a shining black bird 
with bright red eyes.- He has a slender bill and long tail. 
He might be mistaken for a crow. The hen is a brown 
bird largel}^ spotted with white. Koels feed on fruit and 
berries. They belong to a famil}^ called cuckoos, many of 
which do not build nests, but lay their eggs in the nests of 
other birds. These sit on the cuckoo’s eggs and feed the 
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y.ouDg ones wlien they come out of the eggs. The koel 
lays its eggs in the nest of the common kamva. As we 
have seen the kauioa never leaves the nest deserted after 
an egg has been laid, and as the kamva is a more powerful 
bird than the koel, the latter has to resort to a trick to get 



House Crows cJiasing a Cock Koel 


its egg into the crow’s nest. Crows detest koels. Perhaps 
they suspect that koels play tricks on them. When one of 
these alights in a tree- in which a crow has a nest the 
owners of the nest^ at once attack it. The koel takes 
advantage of this fact. The cock Ties to the tree where 
a crow is sitting on her eggs (taking care to select a nest in 
which eggs have been newly laid) and calls out koel, koel^ koel! 
The angry crow at once attacks the koel who flies away 





THE KOEL 


pursued by the crow. The koel can much faster than 
the crow and could easily get right away if he tried, but 
he wishes to entice the crow to a distance from the nest, 
so that, when chased, he onl}- hies fast enough to keep just 
ahead of the crow. While he is being chased by the crows, 
the hen koel flies to the nest the}^ have left, and deposits 
her egg in it, and, if she be given time, she usually carries 
away one of the crow’s eggs. It is thought that the koel- 
lays her eggs on the ground and then carries it in her. bill 
to the crow’s nest. ; I have never seen her do this, but if. 
you look carefully you may see her carrying the egg.- She 
has very little time- in the nest and if she were caught there 
by the returning crows she would be killed by them. The 
crows after chasing the cock koel some distance give up the 
pursuit and return to the nest. Even if the koel -has not 
had time to take away a crow’s egg, and although the egg 
of the koel is smaller and . of a quite different colour to. that 
of the crow, being dull yellowish green (instead of pale 
greenish blue) blotched with brown, the crow does not seem 
to notice the strange egg,, but sits on it along with its own, 
and when the young koel comes out of the egg (which it 
does before the 3^0 ung crows) the crow's bring it food and 
continue to feed it long after it leaves the nest. If 3’ou 
watch crows carefully in thi^raim' season 3-011 may see them 
feeding young koels. You can easil3stell a young koel from 
a 3mung crow because the kd'eYlmSyk thinner. body and its 
plumage is almost invariabl3' spotted with white. When the 
common koel first leaves the nek it tries to imitate the call 


of the crow. 
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VII 

The Magpie-robin or Dhayal 

Next to the Shmiciy which, is not found in my village, 
but which some people keep in cages, the Magpie-robin or 
Dhayal is the finest song-bird in Hindustan. From the 
middle of April until the middle of July the cock Dhayal 
sings most sweetly. After the young ones have left the 
nest he ceases' to sing and does not begin again till the 
following March. When he first tries to sing he does not. 
do very well. His notes are often harsh, but gradually be- 
gets into tune and then his melod}^ is very fine. The cock 
Dhayal is about the size of a bulbul. His. plumage is black 
and white. The head, neck- and upper breast are shining 
black. The lower parts are white, the white being sharply 
marked off from the black.’ The wings and tail are black 
with conspicuous white bars. The hen is marked like the 
cock, but she is grey in the parts where he is black. These 
birds often carry the tail so that it points to the sk}^ When 
the bird runs along the ground and suddenly stops, it always 
raises its tail in this way. Dhayals feed bn insects, so they 
are good friends of the ryots. They pick up most of their 
food from off the ground. Dhayals are most likely to be 
found in mango groves, but, as they are not afraid of men, 
they will often come right into the village (ahacli) and they 
usually build their nests in buildings. 

The Dhayal^ unlike many birds, brings up only one 
family in the year. April, Ma}' and June are the months 
in which to find the nest. This is always placed in some 
kind of a hole. It raa}" be a hole in a tree or a wall or in 
the narrow space which often occurs between the wall and 
the roof of a house. The place selected is usually not very 
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far from the ground. Sometimes the Dhayal selects a hole 
in a bank or in a well. Having chosen a suitable hole, the 
bird proceeds to look for building material, I am not quite 
sure whether both the cock and the hen bring material to 
the nest. I think they do. But as I have a lot of work 
to do, I. do not find as much time as I should like to watch 
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Tlie jMagpic-robin or Uhai/al C'’’ ^ 'I 

the ways of birds. As the cock and the hen differ in ap- 
pearance it is quite easy to distinguish them even fronP^a 
distance. Whenever ^mu study the habits of any kind of 
bird, 3mu should always try to find out whether both sexes 
take part in nest-building and in sitting on the eggs. The 
Dhayal builds its nest of grass, thin roots, straws and feathers 
and sometimes leaves. Four eggs are usually laid. These 
are very pretty. The ground colour is pale bluish green. 
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This is thickly spotted with reddish spots. There are usually 
most spots at the thick end of the egg. If you look at the. 
egg of almost any of the birds, you \yill see that it is not 
perfectly oval, but one end is more pointed than the other. 

VIII 

The Indian Robin 

The Indian Robin or Bama is a bird which is found in 
every village. It is not afraid of men, and even hops about, 
in the courtyards of houses. In shape it is like the Dhayal 
but a little smaller, being of the size of the sparrow or 
Gcmriya. The cock Bama is a black bird, but his back is 
brown, and there is a narrow white band in each wing and 
the patch of feathers under its tail is dull red. As this bird, 
like the Bhayal, often raises its tail it is easy to see the red 
patch. The hen is plain brown all over except for the red 
patch under the tail just like that of the cock. During the 
nesting season, which is from March to Jul}* or even August, 
the cock Robin has a sweet song, but this is not so loud as 
that of the Bhayal, The Bama, like the Bhayal, lives on 
insects which it picks up off the ground. As we have seen, 
Bhayals live in groves and shady places, but the Bama 
does not seem to like shade. It prefers barren ground, 
where the soil is stony and where cactuses and small bushes 
grow. Bamas are always to be found near railway lines and 
in dry nullahs. The Bhayals bring up only one brood in 
the year, but the Bama has sometimes two or three families. 

It uses the same nest for each successive brood. The 
nest is placed in holes in house-walls or niches in temples 
and mosques; also in holes in banks, .and sometimes in the 
spaces between bricks which are being dried in a brick-kiln. 
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If you go to a brick-kiln you will almost certainly see a 
pair of Damas near by, because Bamas like dry places. 
Occasionally the nest is built in a thick bush, a cactus or 
an aloe plant. Sometimes the Dama builds its nest an an 
old tin or a Ohara that 'has been thrown awa}’ into a busli. 
The nest is composed mainly of dried grass. But the-Robin 
will use almost anything suitable that it can find. You may 
find, worked into the structure of the .nest, feathers, wool, 
cotton, pieces of munj-matting, and in nearly every nest 
you will see a piece* of the skin which a snake has cast off. 
If the Muharram happens*, to take place during the nesting- 
season the Roliin picks up pieces of ' coloured paper, mica, 
etc., used in the- construction of tazias. There are very few 
places in which you may not find a Robin’s nest and 
there is scarcely any kind ,of suitable material which you 
-may not find used in constfucti^ig the nest. The number of 
eggs laid'yaries. You may see two, three, four or even more 
in a nest. The. eggs ar6 white, usually tinged with green 
or pink- and closel 3 ^pS,ckled and spotted with reddish brown, 
chiefiy at the broader /end. April is the month when most 
eggs are likely to bb^'found. 

If ybii visit a village in Madras or Bombay jmu will find 
Bamas there, but the cocks there have the back black instead 
of broym. There is no difference between the hen birds of 
the two localities. 


IX 

Woodpeckers 

To-day I want to talk to you about some very beautiful 
and wonderful birds which are found in the mango groves 
in my village and which you will see in the groves near 
your village. They are called Woodpeckers or Kathplmrias. 
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You will not often see them on the ground. They seek their 
food on the trunks of trees, up which they move in a series 
of jerks. . The woodpecker, has a long sticky tongue which 
it pushes into the crevices of the bark where insects hide. 
The insects stick to this and so the bird can swallow them. 
The bird often taps at the bark with its beak. This causes 
the insects, which are hiding beyond the reach of the 
woodpecker’s tongue, to come to the surface so that the 
bird can catch them. It is because of its habit of tapping 
with its beak on the bark that it is called Woodpecker by 
the English people Kathplmria by Indians. If 5^011 
watch a Woodpecker you will see that it always moves up 
the tree and never down. When it gets near the top of a 
trunk it flies off to the lower part of another tree, uttering 
a loud cry, which is difficult to describe but easy to recognize 
when you know it. There are three kinds of woodpecker in 
my village, and if you look for them you will see them in 
yours. The first is called the Golden-backed Woodpecker 
because its back is beautiful golden jellow. . This bird is 
nearly as big as a crow. ' The lower back and tail are black. 
The wings are black and golden yellow spotted with black. 
The breast is, white with black spots. The sides of the head 
are white with a network of black lines. The back of the 
head and the crest of the cock are bright red. In the hen 
they’ are black with white spots. You- cannot make a 
mistake about this wonderful bird. There is not another like 
it in your village. Apart from its colour it has a peculiar 
shape. The tail feathers are stiff and point downwards, and, 
as the bird moves about on a tree trunk, it often rests on the 
tail which is almost like a third leg. You should notice the 
peculiar shape of the head and beak. The head, neck and 
beak are not unlike a pickaxe (kuclali). Indeed, the bird uses 
it as one, as you will see when you watch it making its nest. 





The Golden-backed AVoodpeckers 


of which the diameter is about three inches. This hole 
usuall}" leads into a hollow part of the tree. Many trees get 
hollow inside as the}^ grow old. If the hole is excavated in 
a tree, which is not hollow inside, the birds themselves have 
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to hollow oiit the nest chamber \vhich is about five or six 
inches in diameter. The point of the woodpecker’s bill is 
very sharp, but, even so, the bird has to bring it down w-ith 
great force in order to cut into the wood. The noise of 
each stroke of the bill may be heard a long way off. When 
once the hole has been started, each peck- brings away a small 
chip of wood. As the bird hammers at the wood, it stands 
with its feet apart and its stiff tail pressed close against the 
tree trunk. At first the chips of the wood fall naturally to 
the ground, but as the hole gets deep the bird has to throw 
them out with its bill. The birds work all day long, but 
nevertheless it takes them several days to make the nest. 
I hope you will see the woodpeckers making their nest-hole 
in some tree in your village. \^ou should notice what a 
beautiful round hole the birds make. A skilled carpenter 
could not do it so well. If you look carefully at the trees 
in the grove in your village, you. will find that many of 
these have neat round holes cut into them. These are all 
holes that have been made by a woodpecker .or a barbet. 
Barbets are described in chapter X. 

The time to look for woodpeckers cutting out their nests 
is during March and April. 

Three pure white eggs are laid. . 

I must now say a few words about the other two wood- 
peckers found in my village. One is about the size of a 
myna. Its plumage is mainly black and white, the wings 
being black with wdiite spots and the back white with dark 
bands and spots. The cock has a red crest on his head and 
a yellow patch of feathers on the forehead. The head of 
the hen is dull yellow. This bird is called the yellow-fronted 
pied woodpecker. There are other pied woodpeckers with 
different coloured foreheads, -but these are not found in my 
village. The third woodpecker is smaller than a sparrow 
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(Gaurlya), It is brown and white, being marked much like 
the pied bird. The cock has two stripes of red in his head. 
This tiny bird is- called .the .Pigmy- Woodpecker (Baimna 
Kathpliuria) , It sometimes goes about in docks and often 
perches on branches — a thing . which the bigger ones never 
do. All three birds make the same kind of nest, but of 
course, the holes vary with the size of the bird. 

■' X' , /■ V ' 

Barbets “ 

We have seen how wonderfully the Wpodpeckers cut 
their nest holes in the trunks of the trees. There are 
two other birds found in every village in the United 
Provinces which make similar-nests. These are Barbets or 
hassuntas. The Green Barbet or hara bassiinta is nearl}^ as 
big as a myna. It is a bright green bird with a yellowish 
brown head and an orange patch of bare skin round the eye. 
Both the cock and the hen are dressed alike. The bill is 
thick and of the same colour as the head. This bird, like 
the woodpecker, keeps to groves. You may not have noticed 
it with your eyes, but its loud noise must be well known to 
you. It is heard all day long except wheai the weather is 
very cold. First you hear a kind of hoarse laugh, which is 
followed by a loud ‘kutur,’ ‘kutur,’ 'kutur’ repeated perhaps 
a hundred times. • The Barbet does not often descend to the 
ground, but frequentl}^ flies from tree to tree. You can 
locate the bird by its cry. If you cannot see it among the 
thick foliage, you. can make it fly away by throwing a stone 
into the tree, and then you will be able to see it. The other 
barbet is called the Coppersmith or cliliota bassunta or 
tambayat. It is much smaller than the Green Barbet, bein.a* 
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no larger than a; sparrow. The feathers of the body, wings 
and tail are yellowish green, but the head and throat are 
very brightly coloured. The forehead and part of the neck 
are' crimson. The chin, throat and a patch above and. below 
the eye are bright yellow. A black band runs from the bill 


C'oppersmiths and nest 

to the side of the neck and from there -to the top of the head. 
The bill is black and the legs bright red. When once you 
have. seen this bird you cannot mistake it. But as it keeps 
chiefly to the top of trees it is not always easy to see the 
bird. Like the big barbet it has a very distinctive call, 
which is heard all day long in every mango grove in the hot 
weather and indeed at all times except in very cold weather. 
This sounds like ‘tonkd ‘tonk,’ 'tonk,' ‘tonk’ repeated for 
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five or ten minutes and has been compared to the sound 
made by a coppersmith (thathera) when beating his copper 
io the desired shape. Both kinds of barbets feed generally 
on loiioal figs and other fruits, but they also eat insects. 

The nesting season for both kinds is March, April and 
May. They usually dig out the nest, hole in a branch of a 
tree, not the .trunk. Often the branch is not very high up. 
Care is always taken that the entrance to the nest does not 
face upwards. If it did, the ^mung ones might get drowned 
in heav}* rain. Barbets usuall}^ select as a site for the nest 
a branch of which the inside is hollow owing to decay. 
But they do not always choose a hollow branch eind then 
they have to dig out the nest chamber as well as the passage 
leading to it. The passage is just as neatly rounded as that 
cut by the woodpecker and in the' case of the coppersmith 
the circumference is about the size of a rupee. As soon as 
the outer hard bark is broken through, the bird seems to find 
little difficulty in chipping off the .softer wood inside. The 
beak is different from that of the woodpecker, being much 
thicker and ending in a sharp point. . ’ Like most birds that 
nest in holes, barbets; are not shy when working at the nest 
and will let you come quite close enough to see well what 
they are doing. When the nest is ready, two; three or 
four white eggs are laid. Sometimes the same nest is 
used for two years running and, after the young ones 
have left it, it is ■ still used as a place in which the 
barbets sleep. By watching the barbets in your village at 
sunset jmu will perhaps be able to discover where they spend 
the night. • 
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XI. 

Mynas. — I. 

The rnynas are birds with which every one is familiar. 
There are many kinds of myna in India and of those seven 
are found in my village. - : . 

(1) The common m^ma or the Maina or Desl Maina. 

(2) The bank myna or Ganga or Daria Muina. 

(3) The pied myna or Ablaq Maina. 

• . (4) The black-headed myna or Patvai or Pojyya. 

■(■5) The grey-headed myna or Patvai; 

•(6)i The rose-coloured starling or Gtdab'i Maina. 

(7) The Indian starling or Teliya Maina. 

For, the benefit of -those who do not know each kind of 
myna I will describe them. The common m^ma is a brown 
bird with a black -head.. The bill, a patch of skin round the 
eye, and the legs are bright yellow. There is a white bar 
on the wing which is very conspicuous when the bird flies. 

■ The bank myna is a dark grey bird with black head and 
neck. The legs are yellow; the bill is dark yellow and the 
patch of skin round the eye is bright red. The wing bar 
is yellowish pink. 

The pied myna is a black bird with white cheeks and 
some white in the wings and tail. The tip of the bill is 
white and the rest deep orange yellow. 

The black-headed myna is a grey bird with a silky black 
head and crest. The crest does not stand erect, but lies flat 
on the back of the bird’s neck. The breast is of the colour 
of rust. The legs are bright yellow. 

The grey-headed myna is like the black-headed one 
except that the head and neck are pale grey instead of 
black. 


MYNAS 


The rose-coloured starling is a very handsome bird. The 
head, breast, wings and tail are glossy black, while the re- 
mainder of the plumage is pink, rose-coloured in some birds, 
and so dull as to be almost earth-coloured in others. The 



Common jMynas 

older the bird grows, the more pj’onounced does the pink 
become, ‘ 

The Indian Starling is a bird with gloss}’ black plumage 
on which there are a number of brown spots Avhich you will 
not notice unless you get close to the bird. 

If you look out for them you will have no difficulty in 
finding the hrst four mynas because they occur in every 
village and secure their food on the ground, their food being 
chiefly grasshoppers. They come fearlessly out into the 
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open. The bank and the pied m^ynas are found in damp 
places, and if there is a tank near jmur village, you are likely 
to see these birds feeding near the water or in damp irrigation 
channels, but you will see them also in dry places. The 
common, the bank and the pied mynas usually go about in 
flocks. The black-headed myna does so sometimes. The 
grej-headed bird is not nearl^^ so common as the others and 
it rare!}' descends to the ground. So you will have to look 
care Fully if you wish to see it. The rose-coloured and the 
Indian starlings keep in flocks, but they do not live in India 
throughout the year. You will probably see the rose- 
coloured starlings onl}’ in the spring and autumn and the 
Indian starling only in winter. 

XII 

Mynas. — II. 

li" 3mu keep a sharp look-out, you will be able to find the 
nests of the comrhon myna, the black-headed myna, the bank 
myna and the pied myna. The common myna nests in holes 
in trees, houses, walls or wells. Most of the nests are in holes 
in trees, usuall}^ in those that have been occupied by wood- 
peckers. The nest is a collection of grass, rags, sticks, 
feathers and paper. Like that of the sparrow the nest is 
usually so untid}^ that often pieces of it stick out oF the 
entrance hole. Mynas take a long time to make their nests. 
You will often see them cariying material to the hole in 
April and Ma^y but they do not, as a rule, la^^ their eggs until 
the rains have begun. Four beautiful blue eggs are laid. 

The bank myna makes the same kind of nest as the 
common m^ma, but it alwaj^s la,ys its eggs in a hole which it 
makes in a sand bank or kaehchcl well. They often nest. in 
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colonies. It is difficult to see a nest when it is in a well. If 
3';oUi. would get a good view of the nest'^-ou should go to the 
nearest river which has a high sandy bank, and if you walk 
along this at the right season, i. e. from the middle of April to 
the middle of Jul}^, you are likely to come across a part of 
the bank riddled with holes. If tire holes are small ones, 
about 2 inches in diameter, they are probabl}^ those of sand 
martins — birds of which I will speak later. If the diameter 
of the hole is about 3 inches they are the nest holes of bank 
mynas. The passage leading to the egg chamber is usually 
from four to seven feet long. The egg chaniber is like a 
large hollow ball. In this are placed grass, feathers, snake 
skin, rags and papers. On this five glossy blue eggs are laid. 

The pied myna makes a nest quite unlike those of the 
common and bank mynas. It builds in the early part of the 
rains, not veiy high up in a tree, a very large nest composed 
of twigs, grass, straw, rags and feathers. No attempt is made 
to hide the nest and you can see it from a long distance. 
The eggs, like those of all other mynas, ave blue. 

The black-headed mjma breeds from M a}" to June in hples 
in trees, sometimes in buildings. The bird does - not itself 
make the hole,, but uses one it finds ready-made — sonietimes 
that of a barbet. Into this it carries a few leaves and 
feathers and then lays its eggs which are pale blue. 

The gre}’ -headed myna nests in a hole in a tree just as the 
black-headed bird does. You will not see the, nest of . either 
the rosy or the common starling in your village, because 
these birds do not breed in India. Thejygo a long way off, 
thousands of miles, , to bring up their families. 

If 3mu make a point of looking at the birds in 3^111; village 
dail3^, or even once a month, you will find that tliere are 
some birds such as crows, parrots and woodpeckers which 
3m u will see at all seasons of the 3-ear: there are others such 
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as the starling that you will see only in the winter months. 
A few you may see only in the hot weather and rains. Some 
birds seem never to move about but to keep to one part of 
the country all the ^mar round. Others are great travellers. 
Some of these move about at all times. Others spend half 
the year in one place and the other half at another place — a 
long way off. The birds that move from place to place are 
called migratory birds. In India the weather is never very 
cold so that insect-eating birds can find food all the year 
round. In countries further north, such as England and 
Tibet, the weather in winter is so cold that very few insects 
are found. The consequence is that many insect-eating birds 
that dwell in those countries have, at the beginning of the 
winter, to fly south to warmer countries to get food. Many of 
the birds which live in colder countries come to India for the 
winter, where they can find plenty of food. When the days 
begin to get hot, thej^ "fly back to their northern homes, where 
the heat of the sun is not so great, and rear their young ones 
and come back to the warmer climate when the cold days begin. 

The Indian starling is a bird that behaves thus, and this 
is why you will see it in ^mur village only in winter. Other 
birds that visit India in winter are redstarts (thirthira or 
lalgonda), some wagtails (clhobin) and most of the ducks. 
These breed either in the Himalayas or the countries beyond 
them. When the autumn comes ^mu must look out for the 
birds that visit India in the winter. I will talk to you about 
these later. 

The rosy starling, breeds in Asia Minor. It does not go 
so far away from India or stay so long as the Indian starling 
does. It is very fond of grain and does much damage to the 
crops, but it also eats locusts and grasshoppers and so does 
some good in return for the grain it eats. You are most 
likely to see the rose-coloured starling in your village when 
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the rahi OX. kharif crops are ripening. They come in 
flocks of several hundreds and feed in the morning and late 
afternoon. They spend the middle of the day in trees where 
they make a great noise. The Indian starling feeds largely on 
insects which it finds in fields from which the crops have 
been removed. Like most of the other mynas it goes about 
in flocks, and when a company sit. in a tree it makes much 
noise. 

XIII 

Babblers or Seven Sisters 

Those curious birds about the size of mynas of which the 
plumage is the colour of earth, and which invariably go 
about in flocks and for this reason are called ‘seven sisters,’ 
must be familiar to every villager. They are untidj- -looking- 
birds. The tail seems so looselj’ put in that it may at an}' 
time fall out. It is darker than the rest of the body. Babblers 
feed chiefly on the ground picking up insects, and they are 
fond of rummaging among dead leaves. They are very noisy 
birds and this is why the English call them ‘Babblers.’ Their 
notes are as harsh and unpleasing as the grunt of a buffalo, 
being of the nature of squeaks. Birds that go about in flocks 
usually keep up a kind of chatter. This is not conversational,, 
but it is done to keep the members of the flock together. 
When one of a flock is busily seeking food, hopping- from 
bush to bush, it often finds itself at a distance from its 
companions. It looks round and cannot see any of them, 
but it hears their calls and is therefore able to rejoin them. 
Birds, .1 think, cannot talk like human beings. They have 
no real language, but they can utter a. limited number of 
sounds to express anger, pleasure and fear. The song of 
birds is a way of showing their happiness. Birds lead happy 
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lives, because the}’’ have no cares, enjoy good health and 
usually have plenty of food. 


■ Have you noticed how feeble the flight of the seven 
sisters is, how rapidly the3' have to move their weak wings 
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Seven Sistei^ or Jungle Babblers 

in order to progress? I do not think that a babbler can fly 
for a half mile without resting. It never attempts such a 
thing; thirty or forty yards is about the farthest it hies. 
Babblers move about on the ground by a series of hops or 
jumps and move much faster than birds like mynas which 
run. The hocks of babblers usually seem. to consist of from 
eight to twelve members. , 

The}^ cannot be motherj- father and children because not 
more than four eggs are laid. I do not quite know how 
these parties are made . upj. but I believe' that the same party 
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lives together for some years. At- F^^zabacI I used to see 
for two 3 ^ears a flock which contained one babbler whose 
plumage was white. Each flock roosts together; the members 
sit in' a row and huddle closely" together, some facing one 
way, others the other, on one of the lower branches of a tree. 
If you watch, the babblers in .your village, you will find out 
where the}" sleep. The parties do not break up even in the 
nesting season which is at the beginning of the rains. Two 
of the company build a rather looseh" constructed cup-shaped 
nest composed of grass stems and fine roots.- The aiest 
is placed in a tree, shrub or hedge, trees are 

usually selected. The nest is usually not yeiy high above 
the ground. From four to ten feet is the average height. 
Three or four beautiful . shining blue eggs are laid. vSome- 
times a larger number of eggs is found in a nest. This ma}’ 
be due to one of two causes.' Either two pairs of babblers 
may la}" in the same nest, or one of the cuckoos which are 
parasitic may have laid eggs in the nest. Babblers are such 
friendly birds that it is not surprising that two pairs should 
use the same nest. It often happens that young birds' are 
fed by those who are not their parents. 

There is another kind of babbler common in India which 
you may see in your village. This is called the large grey 
babbler or gangai. It is larger than the seven sisters' and 
has a longer tail. The two outer feathers are almost white. 
These are folded up under the middle feathers when the 
bird is sitting or walking, but they open it out when it flies. 
They make it easy to identify the bird. Its call is quite 
different from that of the seven sisters. It is a loud guey^ 
quey, qiiey. The habits of this species are like those of the 
8ath BhaL The nest and eggs are similar. The nest is 
usually built in a babul tree. Iir the next chapter we will 
talk about the cuckoos that lay their eggs in babblers’ nests. 
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XIV 


The Hawk-Cuckoo or Brain- Fever- Bird 

We have already talked about the koel which lays its 
eg'gs ill crows’ nests. There are two other cuckoos found in 



niy village and these must also come to yours. These lay 
their eggs in the nests of the two kinds of babblers we 
spoke- about in the last chapter. The more common of these 
cuckoos is the Brain-Fever-Bird or Hawk-Cuckoo ox ‘poioiya. 
It is about the size of a shikra and very much like a shikra in 
appearance. Its plumage is soft grayish brown with numbers 
oi white little bars. The eyes and legs are bright yellow. 
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You may perhaps have not seen this bird, but yon must often 
have heard it calling. Its call sounds like It keeps 

on screaming popnja, each popiya being louder and shriller 
than the last until you think that the bird will burst! The 
popiya calls at night as well as in . the day time and I often 
wonder when the bird sleeps. Hawk-cuckoos keep to trees 
and do not often come to the gTOund. They feed on 
caterpillars and insects, but are very fond of figs and other 
fruits. 

The second cuckoo is a very handsome bird. He is 
called the pied crested-cuckoo or kala popiya. The whole 
of the upper plumage, including the large crest, is glossy 
black. The lower parts are wdiite and there is a white bar 
in each wing and the tail is also tipped with white. This 
bird comes to the United Provinces only in the rains. At 
other times of the year it lives in South India. As spon as 
the rains have set in, you will see this beautiful bird and 
you W’ill also hear its very curious note which I cannot find 
words to describe. Both these cuckoos lay blue egg’s, the 
same colour as those of the seven sisters in wdiose nests 
they lay their eggs. Some people think that the eggs are 
blue so that the babblers will not recognise the strange eo-o- 
but this does not seem necessary because the crow, which 
is a much cleverer bird, does not notice the koel's egg which 
is neither the colour nor the size of the crowd’s egg. The 
babblers are smaller birds than cuckoos, so the latter ha^'e 
not to resort to a trick to get their eggs into the nest as 
the koel has to do. They just fly up to the nest and drop 
the egg in it. If you look out carefully in Jul}^, August oiv 
September, you are likely to see the seven sisters feeding 
both their own young and a young cuckoo. The young 
brain-fever-bird can easily be recognised by its bright 
yellow legs and feet. The young pied cuckoo has brown 
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plumage but a . yellow wing bar . .will enable you to distin- 
guish it from a young babbler. You will be amused to. 
see the smaller babbler feed the much larger young 
cuckoo, which follows its foster parents about, iiuttering its 
\yings and clamouring for food. 

:■ , -XY 

The Crow-pheasant or Coucal 

j You must,’ know very, well the moliok. It is a bird bigger 
than a pigeon with a much longer tail. It has rather long 
leg^l and small wings for its size. Its head, body and tail 
are black and its wings are reddish brown. It has a bright 
red e3'e.. If there Is; a clump of bambbos .near ^mur village 
or a. mango grove, there, .will be Crow^pheasants in these. 
Just before it is getting light, and often during the’ da^Ytime^: 
you must have heard a curious sound like hoot, hoot) hoot-. 
This comes from one tree and then from another. comes the, 
answer — the same /^oo^, hoot^ hoot. This is the call of the 
crow-pheasant. Sometimes the bird emits a curious note 
]\kQ hok,. kok, kok.^ ; 

Coucais belong to the same family as the koel] but unlike 
the koel the3^ build their own nests. Crow-pheasants live 
chieflj^ pn insects,, but they also eat lizards and small snakes. 
The}^ -pick up much of their food from the ground and are 
fond of ground which is damp, such as parts of a tank 
which are diying up.. They also secure insects in trees and. 
jmu may see these birds jumping about in trees in much the 
same way as squirrels do. At. the end of the hot weather 
they mate and, build their nests. When about to mate the}' 
become very noisy and the males spread out thpir great tails, 
and, wings and dance about in front of the females. . 








The Coucal or Crow-pheasant 


easilj' see it. The nest is made chiefly of twig's and leaves 
of 7ilm, JcuiiUiL dhak, and other trees. It looks like a great 
ball because it is often covered, having a hole on one side 
for the entrance. Some nests, however, have not any roof 
to them, but are just big hollow cups. June and July are 
the months in which you are likeh^ to see most nests. Four 
white eggs are laid. The young ones remain in the nest 
for sometime after thej* are hatched and do not leave it 
until the}" are nearl}^ as big as their parents. When they 
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leave the nest, their black feathers usually have some white 
bars in them. August and September are the months in 
which you are most likely to see young crow-pheasants. 

Orow-pheasants do not go about in flocks, but usually 
keep in pairs, and, as soon as the young ones are big enough 
to look after themselves, they are driven away and have to 
find some place in which to live. This habit is common 
among birds. So long as the parents have eggs of joimg 
ones in the nest, they take great care of them, and after the 
young leave the nest, until they are big enough to look after 
themselves, the parents tend them very carefully and will 
often fight to protect them, but when it becomes no longer 
necessary for the parents to protect the young birds, the 
former obey their natural instinct which is to look after 
themselves and to fight with other birds for food. 

xvi 

The Weaver-bird or Baya 

Most people are familiar with the wonderful nests of 
the Weaver-bird or baya. You must often have seen them 
hanging from palm or other trees looking like great -bottles 
made- of l3asket-work. I wonder whether you have ever 
watched , the birds making these nests. It is quite easy to 
do SO’ because the nests are placed in conspicuous places 
and the birds are not shy. At most seasons of the year 
both the cock and the hen baya are birds with dull reddish 
brown plumage and a faint white eye-brow. Indeed, they 
might easily be mistaken for hen sparrows (gauriya) because 
they have not only similar colouring, but the same squat 
figure and thick bill. I may here say that a thick bill like 
that of the sparrow denotes that the bird lives largely on 
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grain. This kind of bill enables the bird to husk the grain. 
In the hot weather the head, neck and breast- of the male 




Cock and Hen Weaver-birds ai tlie Nest 

haya become a beautiful golden j-ellow while the chin be- 
comes black. When he is in his breeding plumage the cock 
bird is very easy to recognise. The haya is easily tamed if 
caught 3mung and can be taught tricks such as to to its 
master’s mouth and take a seed from between his lips, but 
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the iDakiiig of its nest is more wonderful than any trick you 
can teach it. If you pull down an old nest and examine it, 
3 'Ou will find it that it is made of thin strips torn from 
coarse grass. These strips are woven together in a most 
intricate manner. You \vi\l find that the nest, although 
large, weighs veiy little and I think that the reason that the 
bird usually puts some clumps of clay on to the nest, is to 
prevent it getting too much shaken by the strong winds 
that blow during the monsoon when the bird nests. The 
nest is a round chamber with a stalk b}’’ which it is attached 
to the tree from which it hangs. The chamber is divided 
into two equal parts. One has a bottom on which the eggs 
are laid. The other has no bottom but is prolonged into 
a tube fra^^ed at the end. This is the entrance to the nest. 
Thus, in order to get into the nest the bird has to fl}^ to it 
from below. This is not eB,sy for even a bird to do. The 
baya manages it quite easily ; but crows, tree-pies, squirrels 
and snakes are unable to get into the nest. Bayas usually 
nest in companj' and you are likely to see 8 or 10 nests 
hanging from one tree. You will notice that some of these 
are never finished. In these no bottom or tube is given to 
the circular chamber. It is thus like a small umbrella with 
a bar across the bottom. Indians call these unfinished 
jlmlas or swings and the\^ believe that the cock makes 
this jhitla in order that he may sit in it and sing to the hen 
while she is sitting on the eggs. This idea ma}^ be correct, 
but I do not think that there are as man^^ jhitlas as there 
are completed nests. It ma^' be that a jlmla is a half- 
finished nest which is left by the birds because they are not 
satisfied with the wa}" it is hanging, or it ma}" be that, after 
the proper nest is finished, the cock bird makes a jJi'nJa to 
amuse himself. If you keep bayas in a cage and give them 
plentj^ of grass the}' will often begin to weave the nest. 
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There is no doubt that.&a?/as take much pleasure. in .^yeaving: 
I have said that I believe the lumps of clay which you .will 
find in almost every nest are put there to keep the nest 
from being blown about by the wind, but the Indians say 
that these lumps of clay are candle-sticks and that the birds 
stick living fire-flies into these to light the nest at night. 
I do not believe this. I have often looked for living fire- 
flies on the nests, but have never seen them. I think that 
the lumps of clay when first put on, being wet, sometimes 
glisten in the moonlight and so are mistaken for fire-fiies. 
By going out on moonlight nights and looking at the nests 
in your village during the breeding season, you can find out 
whether any of them have living fire-flies stuck into them. 
As soon as the fire-fly is dead his light goes out. If you do 
come across any living fire-flies stuck into these lumps of 
clay, I hope you. will write to me and say so. I have often 
asked people to write, but have never received a letter. 
Therefore I do not believe the fire-fly story. To describe to 
you exactly how the birds weave their wonderful nest would 
take up too much space, and it is a thing that ^mu can 
easily watch for yourself in August. You should notice 
how the birds tear strips from long elephant-grass which 
they use for the nest. You should mark how excited 
the birds get when they are weaving their nests, also 
the fights that sometimes take place. 

XVII 

Paroquets or Green Parrots 

Everyone, has seen parrots in cages, for many people 
keep thein as pets, and all observant people have seen them 
in their villages. If you have. had to protect crops from 
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birds. There are two kinds found in most villages in the 
United Provinces: the tota or rose-ringed paroquet and the 
lalsira tota or blossom-headed paroquet. The ordinary tota 
is by far the most common. Its plumage is beautiful bright 
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gTeoR, -but there are many other ‘ colours in it. The long 
tail feathers have some blue and yellow in them. The 
curious beak is bright red, there is a black patch on the 
chin; on the. male bird only^.is. a rose-coloured collar round 
the back of his neck. ‘ In the hen this collar is of a -lighter 
green than the rest of the plumage. The rhale also has a 
thin black line that runs from his nostril to the eye. The 
lalsira tota is a somewhat smaller bird and differs from the 
ordinary tota in that the -cock has the head a -reddish blue 
colour, something of the- hue of the -jdnmn fruit, but 
much paler. In the hen the head is grey. Another feature ’ 
which distinguishes this bird from "the common parrot is a 
red patch on the wings in both the cock and the hen. The 
cock has also a black collar. Whenever you see a flock of 
parrots you should try to notice to which kind the birds 
belong. Parrots go about in flocks, sometimes, large flocks, ; 
but generally four or flve together.- They fly very fast indeed, 
and during flight the great head and long tail are very easy 
to see. . When flying, the birds utter 'their curious cries with 
which you must be familiar.^ The cry of the blossom-headed 
paroquet is- less harsh than that of the rose- winged bird. 

(^Parrots live exclusively on fruit and grain' a;nd, as we have 
seen, they do a lot of harm to the cultivator -by robbing 
him of 'his grain and fruit. At night all the parrots of a 
locality assemble together and roost in one or two trees. 3 
( Parrots lay their eggs in holes in trees or buildings. - "They 
often use a natural hole in a tree or the hole which lias been 
deserted by some other kind of bird. !• The rose-ringed 
paroquet lays generally in March, Vnd the lalsira tota in 
April. Four white eggs are laid. The bird-catchers watch 
- where a bird’s nest is, and when the young ones are nearly 
ready to leave the nest, they capture them to sell in the 
bazaar as cage birds. Young parrots have the tail much 
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shorter than their parents, so you can easily recognise them. 
Parrots are favourite cage birds because they are easy to 
feed and many of them learn to talk and imitate sounds. 
Parrots make ver^^ amusing pets and become very tame 
indeed. They are usuall}^ kept in iron cages and people 
who keep parrots should be careful not to put the cage in 
the sun because the iron gets very hot and must be very 
uncomfortable to live in. The reason why parrots are kept 
in iron cages is that their powerful beaks enable them to 
bite through the bars of a wooden one in a very short time. 
It is said that parrots sometimes cut out their nests in trees 
just as wood-peckers and barbets do, but I have not seen 
the parrot do thjs. 

XVIII 

The Hoopoe 

The hoopoe is a very beautiful and striking bird. His 
bill is long and slender and slightly curved. His head, neck 
and shoulders are a sandy brown colour. The wings are 
black with bold white bars across them. The jnost striking 
thing about the hoopoe is the crest. When the bird walks 
about on the ground this is folded up and projects behind 
the head. When the bird is surprised, and always as it 
alights after flight, the crest expands into a beautiful fan. 
This is the same colour as the head, but each feather is tipped 
with black. Some birds have a little white in the crest. 
The hoopoe finds its food on the ground. It digs into the 
earth with its long bill and pulls out insects, and other 
creatures which hide themselves there. The hoopoe does 
not eat fruit or vegetables or grass. Perhaps you have 
" noticed a hoopoe having a bath. Like a fowl it bathes, 


THE HOOPOE 

not in. water, but in dust. You must often have noticed 
how fowls like to go to a. dusty place, crouch' there, ruffle 
up their feathers and rub themselves in dust. . In this way 
the}^ get rid of ticks and other tiny creatures which live in 
their plumage and suck their blood just as fleas feed on the 
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blood of men, dogs and rats. Birds are very clean in 
their habits. Every da}^ they either bathe in water or 
take a dust bath as the hoopoe does. Birds that use 
water to clean themselves usually bathe in very shallow 
water. They crouch in this, ruffle their feathers and shake 
the water over their bodies with their wings. If 3mu care 
to look, you will often see mynas, crows and other birds 
bathina. 
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The hoopoe is not a very strong flier, but it. is very 
clever in the air and birds of prey find it \ery difficult to 
catch a hoopoe because of its trick of jerking side^yays 
when a bird flies at it to attack it. During the greater 
part of the year hoopoes utter their soft rather musical note 
which sounds like ook, ook, ook. It is doubtless in imitation 
of the call that the Indians call this bird the Imdlmd. 

The nesting habits of hoopoes are interesting. Hoopoes 
always nest in holes, sometimes in trees, more usually in 
buildings. Often the eggs are laid in a hole in the mud- wall 
of a house. Although the hoopoe is nearly as large as a 
myna, it can squeeze itself through a veiy tiu}^ openiug. 
It alwa3^s chooses a hole with a small opening to prevent 
crows and tree-pies getting into the nest to take the eggs. 
Four or five white or milk-coloured eggs are laid. After the 
eggs are laid, the hen enters the nest and sits on the eggs 
till the jmung ones come out. She seems never to leave the. 
nest. The cock brings her food while she is sitting. If you 
look during the months of March, April and May, you will 
certainly see the cock hoopoe feeding the hen through the 
hole that leads to the nest. 

As soon as the young ones are hatched the hen comes 
out and helps her mate to find caterpillars and other soft 
food for the young birds. Young hoopoes when they leave 
the nest are veiy like their parents, but are smaller and the 
white on the wings looks rather dirty. After the young 
ones have left the nest, the parents continue to bring them 
food and you will .sometimes see a jmung bird standing on 
the ground . being fed b}^ its parents. Y^oung hoopoes, 
however, soon learn to find food for themselves. As soon 
as, they can do this, the hen la3:s another set of eggs. 
Hoopoes bring, up two -broods in the 3mar. Muhammadan 
doctors tell us that, the flesh of the hoopoe cures man3' 
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ailments. I do not know whether this is true. The hoopoe 
is such a pretty and useful bird ‘that it' seems" a great pity 
to' kill' it. 


XIX 

The Redstart 

As I have stated, some birds, like many people who live 
in villages, remain in one locality all their lives and rear up 
their young ones there; others wander about a good deal. 
The pied crested cuckoo which comes to us every rains is an 
example of a bird that moves about with the seasons. Some 
birds that feed on insects are born in northern countries 
such as England. Such birds are hatched out in the spring 
when the climate is warm and there is plenty of insect food 
to be found. These enjoy the mild summer, but later when 
the autumn comes, most insects die and those that are left 
hide themselves in holes so that the birds that feed on them 
find it difficult to obtain food. This lack of food compels 
them to take to their wings and -Ry very long distances to 
countries further south where the winter is warm enough to 
enable insects to live in the open. Such birds often take a 
journey of more than 500 kos. These long flights from one 
country to another are called migrations and the birds that 
take them are called' migratory birds. Of course the birds 
do not do the whole of their long journey in one flight, 
they often stop to rest on the way, but 150 kos at a flight 
is quite a usual thing.- Most migratory birds can fly at the 
rate of 20 kos an hour so that by flying steadily for 8 hours 
thej^ can cover a distance of 160 kos. Many insect-eating 
birds which spend the summer in' England go to Africa for 
the winter; and if you look at the map, you will see that 
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these have to fly across the Mediterranean Sea. Once when 
I was on this ..sea in a ship, some of these migrating birds 
alighted on the ship to take a rest. Migratory birds that 
pass the winter in India have to fly over the Himalaya 



mountains to their breeding grounds in Tibet, China and 
Russia. They do not fly over the highest mountains, but 
cross them by what are known as passes in the mountains, 
that is to say, spaces between the higher hills. Many 
Indian birds when migrating follow the course of the 
Brahmaputra river. Migrating birds always fly at night and 
they usually select a night when there is much moonlight. 
If you keep a look out in the latter part of the month of 
Septemberj you will see one morning some birds that you 
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have not seen since last April. Some of these birds are- 
almost black, some are brown, all have the tail dark red. 
When the bird is perched, the tail is largely covered by the 
wings, so that the red tail is -not veiy conspicuous ; but 
when the bird takes to its wings the expanded tail is very 
noticeable. This bird is called by the English the Redstart 
or Fire-tail, start being an old English name for tail. 
Indians call this bird lal goiicla or the thir tUira. Its tail 
keeps bobbing slowly up and down. The dark birds are the 
cocks and the brown ones the hens. They are about the 
size of a sparrow or gcmriya. Two or three are likel}^ to 
spend the winter in your village. They have not much 
song and are quiet birds. They feed on insects and dwell 
in bushes, coming out to the o^Den to secure their food on 
the ground. It is -no good for you to look for their nests 
because they do not breed in the plains of India. You 
might however try to find out where they sleep at night. 
I think they roost in holes in walls. You will see the 
Redstarts in your village all through the winter, but one 
April morning you will wake up and find that they have gone, 
and from the time that you have seen the last Redstart it 
is no' use looking for the bird until after the middle of 
September. 
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XX 

Wagtails 



We have seen that Redstarts are birds that spend the 
cold weather in India and go over the Himalayas to breed. 
They are not -the only birds that do this. A few days before 
the Redstarts arrive, the Wagtails come to my village, and 


this must also be , the case in 3’our. village. The comings 



It is about the size of a sparrow — gauriya. The bod}' is 
long and thin and the tail is rather long. The tail is con- 
stantly moved up and down. This is why the English call 
the bird the Wagtail. Wagtails feed on tiny insects which 
they pick off damp ground. If there be a jMZ near your 
village, you will almost certainly see during the winter 
Wagtails feeding on the wet groun'd near the water. Wagtails 
often occur in small flocks. When they fly, their line of 
flight is undulating, that is to say, the birds rise and fall in 
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the air. At least two different kinds of Wagtail visit my 
village every winter. One kind is grayish green above and 
as yellow as the mustard flower below. This is called the 
gray -Wagtail by the English. You might think that the 
yellow Wagtail would be a better name, but as there are 
many other kinds of Wagtails that have yellow underparts, 
this bird is not called the yellow Wagtail. The other Wagtail 
that visits my village in large numbers is called the. white 
Wagtail by the English. It is not a pure white bird. The 
lower parts are white and there is much white in the head, 
wings and tail. There is some black on thediead and throat. 
The rest of the plumage is gray. I cannot give a very 
detailed description of these Wagtails because-, they keep 
changing them colour. You iimj wonder . how they, do this.. 
A bird’s feathers are its clothes. As you know very well, 
3’^our clothes do not last fo.r ever... After a time they get 
worn out and you have to buy .new ones. - A bird’s feathers, 
do not last for ever : indeed they do not last so long aS; your; 
dliotee or paijamas. Every bird changes its feathers at least 
once a year. All change at -the.’ beginning of the cold- 
weather just as you put on warmer clothes. . Some birds 
change their feathers in spring ■ as well as - in the a-utumn.- 
They do not change them all at once, but six or seven at a 
time. New feathers grow and the old and worn ones drop 
out. This change of feather is called moulting. . You may 
perhaps have seen a crow or myna- looking very ragged and 
miserable, esi^eciall}’ at the neck . where the feathers are 
sometimes so scarce that you can see much of the bare skin. 
These birds are moulting and some of the old feathers .have 
dropped out before the new ones have grown. Now a bird’s 
feathers overlap one- another like tiles on a roof or scales 
on a fish. Some feathers are the same colour all over, 
others have the inner parts of one colour and the edges of 
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another. Now only, the edge- of the. .feather. shows. Suppose 
a bird’s feathers be white with black edges. When the 
feathers are new only the black edges show and the bird 
looks black, but after a time the edges get worn away and 
then the white middle parts begin to show. Then the bird 
becomes a black - and white bird. This is the explanation 
of the changes in the colour of .Wagtails. Many of the 
feathers are black only at the tip. After the autumn moult, 
or change of feathers, the bird looks black at the parts where 
such feathers grow. As the black tips get worn off, the white 
begins to show and sometimes the black altogether disappears 
before the spring. 

There is a third kind of Wagtail which does not occur 
in my village, but it may be found in yours. This Wagtail 
isnnteresting because it does not migrate. Jt is called the 
large pied _ Wagtail. The lower parts are Avhite, as are the 
outer tail feathers and eye-brow. There is also some white 
in the wings. The rest of the plumage is black. 

This bird has a very sweet song. It is usually found 
near water. It nests from March to May. The nest is a 
big cup of grass, rags, feathers and hair placed in some hole 
in a bridge or a country boat or any other spot near water. 
If there is a bridge of boats near your village, you will pro- 
bably find a nest of thip Wagtail in one of the boats that 
compose it. A pair of these birds once built their nest in 
a ferry boat that went across the Jumna. This boat was 
not often used, but when it was, the female allowed 
herself to be ferried across the river Avhile sitting on 
her eggs. Her mate used to sit on the edge of the boat 
singing. . 
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Bulbuls 

The bulbul is a bird with which you must be familiar. 
You have probably seen bulbuls kept as pets by people. 
Some men keep these pretty birds and train them to fight. 
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If your home is in Oudh, you are likely to see more' of the 
red -whiskered kind in your village, but if living in Agra, you 
will see more of the red-vented- kind. The red-vented bulbul 
has the whole head, with a short crest, black. The rest of 
the body, and the wings and tail are dark brown ; each- 
feather of the back has a pale tip. Thus the plumage has 
a pattern like the scales of a fish. . The tail is tipped with 
white and there is a patch of bright.red feathers under the 
tail which, gives the bird its English name. Indians call this 
bird simply the bulbul or guldum bulbul. Perhaps in your 
village they call it some other name. The red -whiskered 
bulbul is called the /cawpm bulbul at Lucknow. In Bengal 
it is called the sipahi bulbul because of its smart appearance. 
Other names for' it are the kanera or kara bulbul. It is" 
a YQvy handsome bird. The crest is much longer than that 
of the red- vented species and tapers off to a point which 
faces forward. The head and crest are black, but on each ' 
cheek there is a white and a bright red patch of feathers. 
This is why the bird is- called the red- whiskered bulbul by 
the English. The chin and bi'east are white, and between 
the breast and the lower parts is a black band. The rest of 
the plumage is like that of . the red-vented bulbul. 

The habits of both kinds of bulbul are alike. They go 
about in pairs and I think they mate for life and not for 
one breeding season as many birds do. Bulbuls continually 
utter rather pretty notes. You can scarcely call them singing 
birds, but their calls are very pleasing. They feed largely on 
berries and" other fruits. They are very fond of figs, but 
they also eat insects and they sometimes descend to the 
ground to find insect food. ... 

The red-vented bulbul builds a slender cup-like nest, 
The material used is generally dry grass stems. ' The nest is 
lined with fine roots :and sometimes some hair from a horse’s 
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tail'. This ^bulbul usually builds in a tree,- sometimes it 
makes the nest -in a low bush or plant only a little distance 
aboYe the ground. The red-whiskered bulbul invariably 
builds, its nest . in bushes, plants, creepers or grass so 

that the. nest is never high above the ground. All the nests 
I have seen have been from 3 to 5 feet above the ground. 
The nest is cup-shaped like • that of the red-vented kind. 
It is formed of roots, twigs and grass, loosely worked 
together, and is lined with fine roots. Externally it is often 
smeared o.ver with cobwebs and to these dried leaves, pieces 
of cloth and other materials sometimes become attached. 

Both kinds of bulbul lay the same kind of egg. These 
are very, pretty. The ground colour of the egg is pink or 
dull red and on this are numbers of specks, spots and 
streaks of red and brown. Three eggs are usually laid; 
sometimes only two are found in the nest. The breeding 
season is from March to. September. At least two broods 
are. reared up in the-course of the breeding; season. When 
I say are ‘reared up’ J mean the bird tries to rear them up. 
A very great number of bulbuls’ eggs are destroyed and 
their young eaten by snakes, cats and other animals, because 
'the bulbul builds its nest so near the ground and often in 
places where it can be easily seen. As soon . as the eggs are 
destroyed, the bulbul sets about to build another nest and 
lay fresh eggs. Thus it happens that, although very large 
numbers of nests and eggs are destroyed, bulbuls are ab’undant 
all over India. 

XXII 

The White-eye 

There are to.^ be found in every mango . grove . at least 
one company of tiny little birds.no longer .than the middle 
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little birds is a ring of .white feathers round the eye which 
gives the bird the appearance of wearing spectacles. It is 
on account of this ring of white feathers that the English 
call the bird the white-eye or spectacle- birch The bahoona 
has not a powerful voice, but ..each member .of the flock 
keeps uttering a; rather pleasing soft call. Birds that go 
about in conipan}^ usually do this. It is by this means that 
they are able to keep together. White-eyes feecEon tiny 
insects which they pick, off leaves, and they spend their time 
flitting about from leaf .to leaf examining both, the top and 
bottom of each leaf and eating every insect they find. The}" 
wake up early in the morning, long before the sun has risen, 
and if yon go into the mango grove hear your .village at 
dawn and listen, you will almost.certainly' hear the calls of a 
flock of these pietty little birds. You may have. some diffi- 
culty in seeing them because they ’ are so .tiny and their 
colour is not very different from that; of the leav.es among 
which they live, bufc if you have a little patience, you will 
certain!}^ see . them. Small birds , are usually not nearly so 
shy of man as big birds are. ' ' ' 

Early in April the white-eyes begin to nest. At this 
season the cock has a very sweet song, quite as nice as that 
of a ZaLor red.munia which you. have probably hearcl^inging 
m a cage. - . . • . ; 

The. nest.' of the white-eye' is a very beautiful little round 
basket..- Tt is:a small edition of that of -the oriole or pilak. 
Indeed, the white-e3"e itself always seems to me to be just 
a tiny oriole. The nest is made of grass stems, slender 
roots, cotton and clown from seeds. These .are . fastened 
together by cobweb wdiich, 3mu know, is very stick}^ and is 
used b}" veiy man}^ birds in much the same wa}- as. a mason 
uses .cement. The- nest is .lined with, soft material to make 
it.cos3\ Often hair from a horse^s tail is. used to line the 
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nest; sometimes human hair which .has been left lying, on 
the ^ground by^ a barber. • Usually the nest is in the fork of 
a branch. Sometimes it is right at the end of the branch 
and then resembles a ladle or spoon, the branch being the 
handle. The nest is small; it. is not so long as a man’s 
thumb .and,, as it is always, built in a leaf^r tree, it. is not easy 
to find. The months in which to look for it are April, May, 
June and July. 1 have not been fortunate enough to see 
white-eyes at work building their nest, but a gentleman 
who has, tells us that both birds set to work to find cobwebs 
by which they tie together, the two branches to which they 
intend to attach the nest. Then the birds he watched foiind 
some fine fibres :', of: . out oh which they made the nest. 

They lined it with ! the .down .of the . plant and 

horse’s hair. : ‘ . , ; . . : 

The eggs are a beautiful- j)ale blue. -.'Usuall 3 ^ only two 
eggs are laid* but sometimes three or four. 

■ ■ ' ixiir. : • 

Kites 

THEikite ‘is ^so. faniiliar’ a.. bird that detailed description 
is not necessaiy. It is mottled brown with yellow legs and 
is much larger than any^ bird I have yet described. Its beak, 
like that of the eagle, is made so that the bird can tear flesh 
to. pieces. The. upper chap is longer than the lower, and is 
bent down .over it like.- that of the parrot and ends in a 
sharp tip. Kites feed largely on flesh. Like crows they eat 
dead rats, ' pieces of . offal and other refuse. Likewise 
they sometimes pounce upon and devour, living animals, and, 
being -bigger and more powerful than crows, . they^ attack 
larger animals than these do and often carry away'' chickens. 
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Kites ai-e great tliieves and being clever on the wing are almost 
as great a nuisance as the crows are. It is not safe to carry 
anything eatable in a basket on the head without covering 
it up, because a crow or a kite is sure to see the basket and, 
directly the kite sees it, it will swoop down. and carry away 



i 


part of the contents of the basket in its powerful claws. 
The kite is a wonderful dyer. Often it soars in circles high 
above the earth with wings expanded. It is carried along 
by the force of the wind and uses its wings and tail to 
change- its direction. The tail is rather long and is forked, 
that is to sa}^ the outer feathers are longer than the middle 
ones. The forked tail will enable you at once to distinguish 
the kite from any other large bird that dies high in the air. 
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such as an eagle or vulture.* During flight the kite utters 
its curious shriir calls which sound like cliee, hee, liee, liee. 
The Urdu name for the bird is cliil. This is doubtless an 
attempt to imitate the sound made by .the bird, just, as are 
the Hindustani names koel and ^popiya . . If you watch a kite 
while . it. is. sailing, high -in the .air,..3mu Avijl.notice that it turns . 
its head from side to side ; it is scanning the earth below 
for something to eat. When it sees this, it descends rapidly, 
and captures its quarry in its big talons. As the kites and 
crows eat the same kind of food, there is a good deal of 
rivalry between them and they often fight. 

The kite is a much stronger bird than the crow, and 
therefore the crow never attacks the kite from in front, but 
often a pair of crows set themselves to tease a kite. They 
see a kite sitting oh the . ground and they fly up to it, one 
alighting behind and the other , in front of the kite. The 
bird behind pecks at the kite’s- tail. The kite then turns 
round to attack the crow. .As soon as this happens, the 
other crow pecks at its tail. I have often seen a couple of 
crows treating a kite like this until at last the kite has flown 
away. At the nesting season the crows never lose an oppor- 
tunit}' of annoying the kite, and the consequence is that when 
a -pair are -nesting there is much squabbling, between the 
kites and the crows of the locality. 

February is the month in which the kites in my .village 
breed. A few begin, to make nests in December or January, 
but . most of them begin . early in February. The nest is 
usually placed high up in the fork of a tree. It is a large 
clumsy mass of sticks .and twigs, but it often contains rags, 
leaves,, paper and . such Hike things. The kite sometimes 
breeds in a tree, in the . middle of a village. Two eggs 
are usuallj^ laid. These have a greyish white, background 
blotched, streaked, or speckled with brown or red. The young 
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birds seem rather, timid about fiyiug, and they sometimes 
sit on the nest’ for three or four days after they are able to 
fiy, apparently because they are afraid to test their, wings. 

-There, is another . kite, which comes sometimes to. my 
village in the rains, ^ caHed th^ brahminy kite. The Hindustani 
names are hrahmani chil or slianlmr civil, dliohia cMl or 
Tooh imiharak. This is a very handsome bird. Its head 
and shoulders are white and its wings are rich chestnut 
brown. Its habits are much like those of the ordinary kite, 
but it often p>icks its food from off the surface of the water. 
If there is a big jhil near your village, there are certain to 
be some brahminy kites there. This bird is called the,, 
brahminy kite because it is considered to have some con- 
nection with Vishnu, being coloured like his valian — 
the garuda, which has a white head and red wings. Indeed, 
in South India the brahminy kite is called gantda: 
nesting habits of brahminy kites are similar to those of the 
common kite, but the brahminy kite usually builds its nest in 
a tree near a jhil, 

XXIV 

Vultures 


Vultures are numbered among the biggest birds in India. 
They are not beautiful like most birds, but are ’veiy ugl};^; 
the head and neck are more or less bare, being naked or 
covered with short down. Vultures, although unsightly birds, 
are very useful, and, indeed, but for them India would be 
a very unhealthy country. Most kinds of vultures feed onl}^ 
on the flesh of dead bodies and this is why they are so' use- 
ful. When an animal dies, if there were no vultures or 
jackals or hyaenas, the body would lie putrefying for' many 
days. Thanks to the vultures every dead animal is soon 



high lip in the air; sometimes so high that a man cannot 
see them. When vultures are hungry, they fly into the upper- 
air and sail slowly in circles watching the earth beneath and 
also the neighbouring vultures. When an animal is about 
to die, the crows collect round ready to devour it; one of 
the vultures soaring about observes this and it at once flies 
down. The other vultures that are soaring see this and 
follow the first vulture, so that, almost before life has become 
^xtinct, the dying animal is surrounded b^' a dozen or more 
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vultures which proceed to tear it. to pieces and devour the 
body. You must have often seen a crowd of vultureS; 
crows and pariah dogs round some dead animal.. It is a 
most unpleasant sight. These great birds eat so much that 
they often find it difficult to fly after their meal, and if a 
man goes up to them they hop away, finding it too difficult 
to fly. A meal such as this satisfies them for two or three 
days and they sit on branches of trees digesting their food. 
When they again become hungry, they take to their wings 
and fly in circles until some other dead body is discovered. 

Three kinds of vultures visit my village whenever . a 
buffalo or bullock dies. The biggest of the vultures is called 
the black vulture or raj giclh. It is the most powerful of 
all the vultures and is nearl}^ a 3^’ard long. You can easily 
tell this vulture from the. others because it has large red 
wattles of skin hanging down on each side of the neck like 
the.. ears of a dog. This • bird has all the • feathers, .black 
except a. white patch on the chest and one 611 .each thigh. 
The second vulture that comes ta my village is called the 
fjidk .or white-backed vulture.: It is eas}* to. distinguish it 
from [the raj. gidh because it has no' red wattles, theniaked 
skin of the head and neck being a blackish gray. As the 
English name implies, its back is white. When the' bird is 
sitting, this is covered b}' its wings, but when it flies you can 
easily see the white back. The third vulture is smaller than 
the other two and has quite a diftbront shape. It sometimes 
eats dead animals, but more usually it lives, on human excre- 
ment. It is called by the English the white scavenger 
vulture, scavenger being the English name, for sweeper. In 
Hindustani it is called the safed gidh. Its bare head, neck 
and bill are j-ellow, the plumage is dirty white with some 
black on the wing. Young birds are black; \yhen thejyare 
about a year old, they lose their bla.ck feathers and get white 
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ones instead. Vultures, unlike most birds in India, nest in 
the cold weather. • The nest is a very large one,, made of 
sticks and twigs. . It is usually built fairly high up in a large 
tree. The black- vulture lays .one egg which is white. The 
white-backed vulture also lays only one. egg. This is usually 
white, but sometimes has some reddish brown marks on' it. 
The scavenger vulture., generally lays two eggs which are 
pretty, being richly spotted with red. 

' : :.xxv ' 

The Sun-bird or Honey-sucker 

In the last chapter we sj)oke about some of the largest and 
ugliest birds in India. Let us now talk about one of the smallest 
and most beautiful. You probably have noticed th"e Sun-_ 
bird or Honey-sucker or Shakar Khora as Indians call it. 
The sun-bird'. is smaller than the sparrow (gaiifyia). It has 
a long* curved bill which is- as: sharp as a needle at the point. 
The tongue is long and is in shape like a very thin tube 
and b}^- mean’s., of it the . honey-sucker sucks up the Phoney 
which is to be. found in flowers: You probably know that 
most fl.owers have • inside them little cups which contain 
honey. Bees visit flowers and suck up the honey and store 
it away in their hn^es in order to feed ’their young. Men 
often take these because they are fond of honey. The 
honey-sucker swallows the honey that it sucks up. Some- 
times the flower from which it wants to take honey is so 
placed that the bird cannot perch, so that it has to hover 
in the air on- rapidly moving wings while it sucks the honey 
from the flower. In cases of very big flowers the sun-bird 
sbmetimes makes a little hole with its bill in the side of the 
flower and extracts the honey through this. The cock sun- 
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bird is clothed from- head to' foot in dark purple. ^ When 
the sun. is not shiningj the bird looks almost black, but when 
the sun comes out and shines on its j)himage the bird some- 






Cock and Hen Sun-birds 


times looks a beautiful green and at others a rich blue. 
The hen has The upper plumage earthy browir and the lower 
plumage veiy pale yellow. After the breeding season the 
cock loses some of his purple colour and becomes like the 
hen except that he always has a band of purple from his 
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cilia to his bell}-. .;From about 'the beginning of. January till 
Avell on into August /the cock’ sun-bircl sings very sweetly. ' 
The nest of the sun-bird is a wonderful structure nearly as 
clever!}' made as the nest of the haya. Jjike the nest of the 
hay a it hangs from a branch. 

It is usually built not very high above the groundj some- 
times less than a yard. The hen sun-birds collect cobwebs 
in their bills and smear these on the branch from which the 


nest will hang. Then they proceed to collect dry grass and 
leaves which they stick to the cobwebs. Then they collect 
more cobweb and more .grass until they have hung on to 
the branch a mass of materials as big as a man’s fist. The 
entrance to the nest is at one side and over it is a little 


porch. The egg chamber is lined with soft material such 
as the silky seed down of the semal tree. In this two or 
three tiny eggs are laid. These are the colour of milk with 
some gray specks on them. The sun-bird, besides using- 
twigs and leaves, presses into service for nest construc- 
tion any other material it can find. Often paper, cloth, 
straw, string, .blotting-paper, and sometimes postage stamps 
are used. 


The sun- bird is one of the earliest birds to begin nesting. 
Its, eggs have been found early in February, but March and 
April are the months in which most nests are likely to be 
seen. The nest is large for the size of the bird and is liable 
to be mistaken for a collection of dry grass that has become 
caught in a tree or bush. I believe that the cock does not 


take any part in building of the nest, hatching the eggs or 
feeding the young. This, is rather unusual. In most birds 
both the cock and the hen help to rear up the family. As 
the nest is often built low down the eggs are frequently 
destroyed by snakes and squirrels. Crows and tree-pies, who 
are . great robbei’s of nests, also prey upon the eggs and 
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young of the beautiful sun-bird. ' NeverthelesSj the sun-bird 
flonrishes and is to be found* in almost .every village. 

XXVI 

Doves 

There are several kinds of doves to be seen in every 
village. There are three common Hindustani names for the 
dove, namely, fakhta, fjufju andper/a. The four commonest 
doves in the United Provinces are the spotted dove or 
chitroka fakhta, the little brown dove or chhota fakhta, the 
ring dove or dho7' fakhta and the red turtle dove or siroti 
fakhta. It is quite easy to recognise all these doves both by 
their appearance and their note and I hope that every one 
who reads this will make a point of finding out how many 
of the above doves occur in his village. You are all familiar 
with the general appearance of the dove. It is a bird about 
the size of a myna' with soft gra}' colouring. The spotted 
dove is reddish-gray in colour. On the sides of the neck is 
a pattern in black and white like a tin^^ chess board. The 
wings are spotted. This gives the spotted dove its name. 
The little brown dove has also a miniature chess board on 
the side of its neck, but its wings are not spotted. They 
are plain gray. The two species can be easily distinguished 
b}" their calls; the call of the .spotted dove is a plaintive 
cAickoo-coo-coo. That of the little brown dove consists 
of at least five notes. It is rather musical and ma}' be 
described as cAick-cnck-coo-coo-coo. The • other two doves 
have not got the little chess board on the side of the neck. 
The Indian ring dove, as the name implies,- has a ring round 
the hind neck. This ring or collar is black with a narrow 
edging of white. The ring dove is a pretty bird, its plumage 
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has a bluish .tinge and the wings are 'not spotted. Its note 
is also quite distinct. . It Im-lm-lm, The fourth dove, the 
red turtle dove, differs from all the others in that the cock 
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Spotted Doves and Nest , 

and the hen 'have different plumage. In the three already 
described there is no- difference in appearance between the 
cock :and' the hen. . ‘ The plumage of the cock red turtle dove 
has 'a reddish tinge and the wings are very markedly red. 
I^ike^Thp' rin’g.idove it has a black collar round the back of 
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the neck. The hen. is a br.ow.iiish bird and lacks the red 
wings. She has . the black collar and may therefore be 
mistaken for a ring dove, but she is a good deal smaller, the 
ring dove being . 12 A- inches long, .while the red turtle- dove 
is 9 inches. . The note of the red turtle dove is very different 
to that of an}" other.’ dove. It has a deep grunting-sound 
coo-coo-coo. If you see a dove that .has a tiny chess board 
on the side of its neck it must-be the spotted or the little 
brown bird and. -il 'the. wings' are spotted it is the former. 
If it has a black- c'ollar then it is either TheTung or red turtle 
dove. The habits of all .doves are much .alike. Doves are 
very fond of hearing their own voices and they call all the 
day long,' all the. year round. The}’ are inclined to be quarrel- 
some and the}" bring up ■; many broods in the year. Some 
pairs have at least six families in the- year. You may often 
see them courting. The \cock bird ,puffs out his throat -and 
bobs his head , and :chfees the; hen. ■ 

The nest is a very curious one. Probably less building 
material is used by the dove than by any other bird. ' Some 
one said by way of a joke, *'Take two long twigs aind lay 
them on a branch. Then take two short twigs. and put these 
across the long ones and you have a dove’s nest.” This is 
exaggeration, but in many nests there are probably not more 
than 20 twigs -used. The nest js not a cup but a mere plat- 
form or maclian, and is so slenderly built that you can. often 
see eggs from be.low. The- eggs are white and two are laid. 
Doves usually ■ build' their nests' in • small trees. They are 
very fond of babul trees. But some kinds of doves have the 
habit of making their nests in buildings. If .there is any con- 
venient ledge in a wall or verandah, as likely as not, a dove 
will build its nest -there. Doves feed entirely on grain. 
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XXVII 

The Pigeon 

The pigeon ov kabiitar is nothing but a large clove,- as 
you can see for yourself by looking at* him: His habits are 


Blue-rock Pigeons 

also very similar to those of cloveSj as we shall see. The 
English name for the kabutar is the Indian blue-rock pigeon. 
The general colour of the plumage is grayish blue. If you 
look at the bird carefully, you will see that the wings are 
set off by two black bars and that when the- sun is shining 
on the bird the neck glistens with ■ different colours, being 
green in some lights and red in others. The legs are a deep 
red and the eve oranae brown. Both sexes are alike. The 
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tame pigeons for which people build little houses and erect 
chhattas are all descendants of wild pigeon and these tame 
birds often associate and pair with the wild birds. Pigeons 
feed almost entirely on grain, but they do not seem to do 
much damage to the fields; the}’’ prefer to pick it up in 
streets of towns where there is always a good deal of grain 
present. The pigeons of a locality .collect Together and roost 
in one place. b^sually the}' do not roost in trees but on 
buildings or on rocks. If you have been to Benares you 
may have seen thousands of pigeons, roosting on the roof 
of the Queen's College. Just before sunset the pigeons 
begin to fly in from places as far distant as two or three 
miles. The voice of the pigeon is a coo which is much like 
that of the dove. Blue- rock pigeons do not nest in trees. 
They breed either in lioles in rocks or kachcha wells or inside 
bnildings. ' . Any ;deserted building which has an opening to 
the outside and' contains a ledge inside on which the pigeon 
can build its nest is selected as a nesting site. The nest is 
a collection of twigs' and straws thrown carelessly on to the 
ledge or other place ' where the nest is built. ■ Two white 
eggs are laid, '^;"ou will probably remember that the doves 
also lay two white eggs. The breeding season for the pigeons 
begins in .December and ends in June; but you may. And 
nests containing eggs or young at other times of the year. 
Most nests are to be found in March and April. In those 
months, if you throw a stone into a disused kachcha well, 
it is likely that a pair . of pigeons wll fly up out of the 

well. These have a nest inside the well and become alarmed- 
when a stone is tlirown into it. 

Many, young birds are rather pretty objects, but young 
pigeons are an exception to the rule. -They are anything- 
but beautiful. . They emerge from the egg naked and unable 
to run, but they do not grow a soft down like most young 
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birds before their proper .feathers come. They remain in:the 
nest for a very. long time. The parents feed them with a 
kind of milk Avhich comes from the crop. The crop is that 
part of .a. grain-feeding bird -in which grain first -passes after 
it has been swallowed. If 3^0. throw a handful of gram on 
to the ground near where pigeons are, 3’ou will see the 
X^igeons devour this grain with great rapidit}"; One bird will 
Xhck up x)erhaps lOO.grains in less than a minute. . These grains 
pass into the cro}) where . the}^ can be digested at leisure. 
It is from this croxD that the' milk}^ stuff comes on which 3’oung 
Xoigeons are fed. . v 

XXVIII 

The Green Pigeon 

The green x)igeon or harial is related to the blue rock- 
X)ige.on; and the dove and ds Va very beautiful bird. It is 
called the green x^ige’on .because as it flies overhead -it looks 
green, but if 3^11 are able .to get near enough to one of these 
birds to see it x:)lainl3^-r-'not .an easy thing to do unless the 
bird is in a cage — 3^11 will' see that there are many colours 
in .the x^himage. There .is some gre}" in the head, a patch 
of .lilac, some 3^ellow and black in the wing, a x^atch of dull 
red under .the .tail and some black on the tail. The. e3'es are 
blue with a - ring of pink round them. The tip of the bill 
is pale blue. The rest, of the x)laBiage is various shades of 
green. The colours -are all soft and merge into one another 
as beautifull3vas do the colours of the sk3^ when the sun is 
setting in the monsoon season. . Green x>igeons go about in 
small flocks of 10 or 20. A x^eculiarity about them is that 
the3^ veiy rarel3v.come to the ground. It is said that a green 
pigeon will .not pollute its feet by allowing them.t.o touch 
the ground, so that .when it wants to drink, it flies , to the 
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mendicant Brahmans gather from distant provinces to such a 
feast, so do green pigeons from miles around flock to a fruit- 
ing fig tree. Owing to their green colour it is very difiicult 
to see green pigeons in a tree. You may however know 
when they are in a tree by the peculiar whistling- note they 
utter. The note is not a coo like that of. the blue rock- 
pigeon, but a very curious wdiistle, which I fear J am not 
able to describe.' Some people keep green pigeons in cages 
because of their notes. If any of 3m ur friends has a green 
pigeon in a cage, you should look at it and notice all the 
beautiful colours in its .plumage. Even if you have not a 
friend who has a green pigeon in a cage, if you take a little 
trouble, ^mu will soon learn the note. The way to learn a 
bird’s call is, of course, to listen to the bird when it is calling. 
If a bird is calling or singing in a tree and you cannot see 
it, you can make the bird fi}^ away b}’ throwing a stone into 
the tree, then you will probably see the bird as it flies awav’ 
and. may be able to recognise it.- If two or three different 
kinds of birds fly out from the tree, an}- of them may have 
uttered the. call you heard. In that case you must repeat 
the process when next you hear the call. You cannot learn 
things about birds without taking a little trouble. But if 
you take trouble, you will soon learn the calls and cries of 
all birds in your village and will be able to recognise the 
calls and say “That is a nilkant calling,” even when you 
cannot see the bird, just as you are able to recognise the 
howl of the jackal, even though you cannot see him. Green 
pigeons nest in trees, very often in shisham trees. The nest 
is like that of a dove, being a looselj^-constructed platform 
of small twigs. Qn this two white eggs are laid. The nest- , 
ing season lasts from March to June. The nests are usually 
placed high up in the tree, but often in rather a conspicuous 
situation so that ^mu can see the bird sitting. 
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XXIX 

The Pond Heron or Paddy-bird 

In every village pond and in every ‘tank there is always 
to be seen a paddy-bird or bagla sitting* with his feet in the 
water and his head buried in his shoulders. You must all 
know what a paddy-bird looks' like. As he sits at the water's 
edge looking rather miserable, he appears to be the colour 
of earth. When he' flies he suddenly becomes white. His 
wing feathers are white, but when he is not flying these are 
folded up and covered b}^ his mud-coloured plumage. If 
you look at the bird closely, you will see that most of his' 
feathers have a pale yellowish line downYhe middle and that 
his chin, throat and upper breast are white streaked with 
brown, that his eyes are bright yellow and his bill is blue 
near the face, yellowish in the middle and black at the tip, 
and his legs and feet are dull green. In the breeding season 
the feathers of the back become reddish* and look 'as if they 
had been stained by permanganate of potash. He is about 
the size of an ordinary fowl and will let a man go quite near 
him before he flies away. This is why he is sometimes called 
the blind heron or andha bagla. Really he is not blind, but 
has very good eye-sight. If you -watch a paddy-bird for some 
time, you will see it becomes suddenly on the alert, and its 
head bends slowly forward. Then the head darts forward, 
so that the neck is stretched to its full length, to seize a 
frog which has just come into view, which is swallowed at 
one gulp. Paddy-birds live exclusiyely on frogs, crabs, small 
fish and water insects. The paddy-bird is so much the colour 
of water and stands so still that frogs and other animals in 
the water do not think it is a bird, but mistake it for a piece 
of wood and so come close up to it. 
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The paddy-bird has no song, but if you disturb it, it hies 
away uttering a .curious sound* like the croak of a frog. 


Mm 


L-y. 2.0 


The Paddy* Bird or Pond Heron 


Although ■ two paddy-birds aue ' never seen close ' together 
during the’ day-time, 'they roost in company. At sunset all 
the paddy-birds of the locality, perhaps fifty or sixty, fly to 
some tree, usuall}^ one growing' out of water, and spend the 
nialit bn that tree. You should try to And out where the 
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padcly-birds iii; your village, spend the night. You will be 
amused to see them quarrelling about good branches on 
which tp sleep. 

The nesting season is from April to May, and, as a rule, 
several pairs of paddy-birds nest in one tree,, usually not a 
very big one, and, as often as not, in the middle of a village. 

Generally the tree selected* grows out -of water or^on the •< 

edge of a bank. The nest is just a collection of sticks put v 

together very carelessly. On this four rather pretty pale I’ 

green -eggs are laid. Often weaver birds or hayas, which I 
have alreadj^ described, have their nests om the same tree 
as the paddy-birds build on. There may be -twenty of thirty 
trees in a village, but. you will perhaps see onl}^ one used 
as a nesting site and in it there will be seven or eight paddy- I 

birds^ nests and a dozen or more' Fayas’ nests. 'Nesting ' 

birds seem to like company.. Y'oimg paddy-birds when they 
leave the nest are very like their parents, differing from them ii 

only in size. 

XXX 

Egrets 

There is a relation \of the paddy-bird 6v hagla which 
sometimes comes to my village and probably to yours. The 
English call it cattle-egret.; It has many Hindustani names. 

One of these, is; another another 

haclami hagla, and another lal bagla and yet another cloria 
hagla. It is called the cattle-egret or gai hagla, because it 
is very fond of walking along beside cattle when they are 
grazing. You must be familiar with the bird. Its plumage 
is pure white at all seasons- of the year except the rains. | | 

It is a little larger than the paddy-bird. Its bill is yellow j | 

and its legs black. You must wonder why if it is white it | | 
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is' QBlled surkhia, haclami or lah The reason is that before 
the breeding season it moults or changes its feathers (as all 
birds do at certain seasons of the year) and the new feathers 



The Cattle-Egret 


that come on the head, neck and back are the colour of 
brick-dust or what is called in Hindustani hdclOjiiii. During the 
breeding season, from the back grow some very long curious 
feathers. If you look 'at an ordinary feather of any bird, 
3'ou will see that it consists of a hard shaft and from this 
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grow on either side a great number of soft branches. -These 
branches are very close together so that a feather appears 
to be solid; but if you examine it cai’efully, 3^11 will see that 
each of these branches is separate. In the case of the curious 
f eath ers th at ' grow • from th e' ' ba ck of the cattle - egret the 
branches of the feathers are not close together, but some 
wa}^ apart, so they are very graceful. If you have ever seen ; 

a raja in full dress, you will have noticed that he wears in 
his turban, attached to it b}" some jewel; an aigrette. This 
aigrette has been taken from one of the dijfferent kinds of 
egrets in the breeding season. 

In addition to the cattle-egret there are three other white 
egrets -which are known as the large egret or tor hagla or '1 

hara bagla^ the smaller egret or karchia bagla anddhe little | 

egret which is also’ called the karchia bagla or kilchid. These ' 

other kinds of egret only come to my village when the fields 
are flooded in the rainj^ season. The cattle-egretj! on the j 

other ; hand, may be seen at most seasons of the 3'ear. It ■ 

feeds largel}^ on grasshoppers and other insects which live 
in the grass,. As. cattle graze, they move slowly from place 
to place.; The movement of these big animals disturbs the 
insects in the grass and these either run, or jump, or fly awa}* I 

and the cattle-egret seizes them while they. are. moving away. : | 

Thus - the cow or . buffalo acts as a beater, for at. B}* 
beater I mean, one who drives gam.e birds and .aninials from 
their hiding places. - The cattle, take no. notice- of the cattle- 
egrets as these inarch along beside them. Sometimes the 
cattle- egret, like the crow and the king-crow or blmclianga, 
perches on the back of the cow. The cow does not mind 
in the least. Cattle-egrets, like paddj^-birds and other egrets, 
breed in colonies. The nest of the cnttle- egret is just like 
that of the paddj-bird and the eggs are of the same. pale 
green colour. As a rule,. three, four or five eggs are laid in 
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each nest. In Northern India the breeding season is from 
June to August. In , Madras- cattle-egrets nest in November 
and December; sometimes they build their nests in the same 
tree as the. paddyrbird does. It may happen that the, larger 
egrets huild. their nests on- the. same tree.. - Thus on o.ne tree 
you may see the; nests o.f the r smaller/ the' little and the 
cattle-egret and the ipoiid; heron. v , . • 

The Nuthatch 

The. nuthatch is found in every grove near m}- village. 
Unfortunately I do not know what the Indian name- for this 
bird is. The -English call it the nuthatch becausedn England 
the birdjias the habit of' breaking up nuts- with its -powerful 
little bill. , In the. plains of India there are. not- many nuts 
for theae birda to . break and I think that a good Hindustani 
name for the bird : would be the . tree-runner because- of the 
clever way ‘in which the . bird. runs up and down the trunks 
and branches' of trees. .Perhaps ■ there is an- Indian- name 
for the. bird. If so, I hope you will write to me and tell 
me what' it is.: AMiuthatch is scarcely so large as a sparrow 
and has a much shorter tail. - The head, neck, back,- wings, 
and tail : are - dark , grayish .blue. There is a black’ band 
on each, side: of - the head -running from- the mouth to the 
shoulder. The cheeks and chin are white. The under parts 
are brownish red, but you will see these only when the bird 
flies. As it runs -rapidly up and down a tree trunk, you will 
be able to see' the blue gra}’' upper plumage, the white 
cheeks and the black - band. You cannot mistake the bird. 
It runs about the branches and trunks of trees in a most 
marvellous way. It moves along the underside of a branch, 
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as easily - as it does- on top of the branch. It has large 
powerful claws that enable it to grip- tightly the rough bark 
on which it lives. We have seen how wonderfully the wood- 








Nuthatches 

pecker or katxmnoa is able to move- about the trunk of. a 
tree. The nuthatch is much more clever than the woodr 
pecker because it can run head foremost down the trunk 
without falling, which the wood-pecker cannot do. -Nut- 
hatches, like the wood-pecker, do not often come on to the 
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ground. Like the wood-peckers they feed on the insects 
that live on trees andiiide in cracks in the bark. Nuthatches 
go about in couples or in small flocks, which I think consist 
of father, piother and .children, .From January, to May the 
nuthatch is rather a noisy bird. It keeps uttering a loud 
tee-tee-tee-tee-tee. You cannot mistake the sound if you have 
once learned to know it. I hope that every one who reads 
this will go to the nearest grove and Jook at all the trees 
until he sees a nuthatch. 

Nuthatches usually lay their eggs in March. They nest 
in holes in trees. Most old trees have some cavities in them. 
The pair of .nuthatches selects,, a-suitable hole, usually some 
way up the trunk of the tree; - to this they carry some leaves 
on which, to lay the eggs, which are white with reddish 
spots. 

In order to protect their eggs from lizards, squirrels and 
other creatures that eat eggs; , the nuthatches block up the 
whole of the entrance to ‘•the cavity- except a tiny round hole 
just large enough- for them to squeeze through, but too small 
to admit anything bigger than a nuthatch. The birds block 
up the entrance to the nest b}^ miid which they mix with 
a stick}^ fluid extracted frOiii sonie - plant, and this in a 
short time becomes asJiard as cement. If you are fortunate, 
you ma}^ see, in February or March, a pair of nuthatches 
closing up part of the entrance ’of their nest; and you 
be able to; fincV'Out from what plant they .take, the sticky 
stuff to make the mud hold together. I do not know from 
what plant they take it. Later on, at the end of March and 
beginning of April, you may see the birds carrying food to 
the young ones inside the hole. 
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XXXII 

Bee- eaters 

One of the most beautiful birds in my village is the 
Indian Bee-eater, which the Indians call the pairing a, or 
p)atana, or harial. As you know, harial is a name for the 
green pigeon, but as the bee-eater is also a green bird it is 
called harial. This bird does not usually come into the 
al)ach\ but it is to be seen on the outer trees of most groves, 
and, if there be a telegraph wire or other exposed place for 
them to sit on near your village, you are likely to see 
numbers of bee-eaters there. The body of the bee-eater is 
about the same size as that of the sparrow, or ganriya, but 
the tail is much longer than the sparrow’s. The prevailiug 
colour of the bee-eater is . bright green like that of grass after 
much rain, but, as 'in the 'case of the green pigeon,- the 
plumage consists of man}’- shades which blend together in 
the most beautiful manner. ' . The green of the ux^per parts 
is sometimes tinged with gold. The under parts of the wings 
are almost the colour of gold, while the upper parts are bright 
green so that when the bird makes a flight to catch an insect 
it seems to change in colour alternately from green to gold 
as the sun’s rays fall upon the upper or the lower surface 
of the' wings. The chin and cheeks of the bee-eater are 
bright blue. There is a black -necklace. 'The x>oii^ted bill 
is black and a streak of black runs from the bill through 
the eye. The eye is bright red. There is one feature which 
makes it veiy easy to recognize a bee-eater and that is the 
two middle tail feathers are narrow. They are about two 
inches longer than the other tail feathers, and, as thej' are 
black, they look as though they were two wires that had 
been stuck in to the bird’s tail. As bee-eaters are not shy 
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birds and will allow a man to approach quite close, you can 
easily see all these things for j^ourself. , Bee-eaters are likely 
to be found in your village throughout the year. They feed 



•Green Bee-ecaters 


entirely on insects which they catch , in the air. When a 
bee-eater sees a flying- insect, it goes after it and catches it 
and you can sometimes hear the snap of its beak as it closes 
on the insect. Bee-eaters eat bees and this is why the 
English call them bee-eaters." The bee-eater has a very soft 
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note which' I cannot- find words to describe. But you-' will 
be able to hear it for ^^ourself as the bird frequently utters 
it. Bee-eaters clean their feathers by means of sand.’ Just 
as a Hindu takes his daily bath so do. most birds. The 
majority bathe in water, but a fewj as for example, the bee- 
eater and hoopoe (Imcllmicl)^ bathe by crouching in the dust, 
ruffling their feathers, and moving about so that the dust 
gets in between them. Even as fleas are fond of sucking 
the blood of men and dogs, so are there numbers of tiny 
insects which get into the plumage of birds and irritate them 
by sucking their blood. A bath is taken b}' birda to rid 
themselves of these pests. 

The -nest of the bee-eater is a hole in a cliff, or sandbank 
or a bund between ‘;t wo . fields which the birds . theniselves 
hollow out, just as bank rmynas do. I have described to 
you the nest of the bank- myna-. That of the bee-eater is 
of the same kind, :but the hole leading to it is much smaller. 
The birds themselves make the hole in the soft sand with 
beak and claws, and if you watch’ carefully in March and 
April, you. are likelj' to see bee-eaters .digging out their nests. 
The depth of the- n’est varies'- from threeHo six feet.-' Five 
or six almost white eggs are -laid. - •'Nearl}'- all birds that lay 
their eggs in dark holes lay' white eggs. - Some peo^fie think 
that if the eggs were not white they would not be visible in 
the dark and the bird might omit, to sit on some, so that 
the}" would become' addled; Young b ee- eaters -aio like the 
parents except they have not the two long wire-like feathers 
in the tail. 

There is another bee-eater which you may see in your 
village. This is called the. blue-tailed bee-eater by the 
English and bar a i:iatrmga by the Indians. As the English 
name shows, there is much blue in. the bird’s tail and as the 
Indian name , shows, it - is larger than the other bee-eater. 
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Its chin is yellow and throat chestnut, -whereas, the throat 
of the little bee-eater is bluish green. This bee-eater has 
exactly the same habits as the little bee-eater. ■ 


XXXIII 

Owls. — I. 

. Owls differ in. .many, ways from the birds we have been 
talking about.- A bird’s structure and appearance are closely 
conuected with, its habits. ■ Birds that live much in. the water 
have webs or lobes on their toes to enable them to swim 
easily. Birds that run a great deal have strong legs. Birds 
that spend much time in the air, like vultures, have very, 
large wings. Most of the birds 1 have described spend- the 
day in seeking their food and sleep at night.^ Owls do the 
reverse; they, lie -up in holes in trees- or buildings during 
the day and come out at night to feed. In consequence 
they have very large eyes to enable them to see well at night 
time. Owls are almost the only birds of which the eyes face 
forward, like, those of a man or a monkey. Nearly all birds- 
have- the eyes at the side on the head, like those of a horse. 
In some respects it is good to have eyes at the side of the 
head instead of facing -forward. If your eyes were where 
your ears are, you could see equally well in front and behind, 
but you could not see quite so well in front as you can now.- 
Animals that ^ are preyed upon by larger animals .find it 
advantageous to have the eyes at the side of the head be- 
cause they can see an animal coming up behind without 
looking round. The owl is a bird of prey. Tt feeds on ratSj 
insects, lizards and small birds, but nothing feeds upon it. 
It has, therefore, nothing to fear from behind but it is very 
important that it should see well in front. For this reason 
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its eyes face forward. But, as you may see for yourself, 
the owl is able to turn its head round a long way without 
any effort, so that, although its eyes are in front, the bird 
has a wide range of vision without turning the body. Other 
peculiarities of the owl which you will not be able to see 
for yourself unless you hold a bird in your hand, are the very 
soft silky nature of its feathers,- its large ears, and the fact 
that the legs have feathers on them reaching to the toe. 
When a bird hies over jmu, you can hear the swish of its 
wungs as they flap in the air. In the case of ducks, part- 
ridges and other birds which move the wings very rapidly 
the noise they make when hying is eonsiderable. Owls hy 
without making any noise; one may pass by within a foot 
of your ear without your hearing a sound. This noiseless 
hight enables the owl, no matter how quiet and sfcill the 
night be, to approach its victim in the air. The ears of most 
birds are small and so covered with feathers that it is diffi- 
cult to hnd them. It is not so with the owl. The ear hole 
is so large that you can put your thumb into it. Owls have 
very good hearing and are able to hear objects moving even 
when they cannot see them. This is very useful to them 
when hunting. As I have already said, owls eat insects, 
rats and other small animals; some live on fish. Owls 
usually swallow their victims whole — feathers, bones and 
everything. The parts of their food they cannot digest, that 
is to say hairs, bones, and feathers, are formed into pellets 
in the stomach and disgorged, : When an owl seizes a mouse 
or a rat, the latter naturally bites at its legs and were these 
not protected by feathers, they would often be injured. This 
is the reason why owls and eagles have feathers all the way 
down the leg. 
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Owls.~ — IL 

Ip there be a big mango grove near your village, it will 
doubtless be tenanted by several kinds .of owls. Some of 
these may be as big as vultures, and others not larger than 
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Spotted Owlets 


sparrows. As owls generally keep hidden during the day 
time and come out only at night you are not likely to see 
many of those that live near your village. Occasionally you 
may see the crows mobbing a large owl, that is to say 
chasing it from tree to tree. Crows sleep during the night 
and so do not know of the existence of 5wls, that only come 
out at night, and when one of these appears in the day time, 
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the crows attack it as they attack every strange bird or beast 
they see. There is, however, one little owl that comes out 
in daylight. , 

The English call this the spotted owlet and the Indians call 
it Khuklmsata or KJmsaUla, This little bird is not much 
larger than a sparrow. Its upper plumage is brown, much 
spotted and barred with white. Its lower plumage is white 
with dark brown spots and cross bars. This bird does not wait 
until it becomes dark to leave the hole in which it s|)ends 
the day. It invariabl}^ comes abroad about sunset and may 
often be seen wdien the sun is bright. You cannot mistake 
this owl. It has big yellow eyes and, when it sees you are 
looking at it, it crouches and glares at you very fiercely :and 
then flies away making a great noise. This owlet- is. very 
noisy indeed. It does not call, continuously, but every now 
and then. During -moonlight nights or about sunset you 
.will hear what one writer calls “a torrent- of squeak and 
chatter and gibberish.'’ - The noise made by this little owl 
sounds to me like kuclia, kwachee^ kwacliee, kJmachee rapidly 
uttered in' a shrieking, chattering tone; It is difficult to 
■describe the call in words, but, when you once hear the call 
you cannot mistake it. The little owl is not a shy bird; -it 
will allow 3mu to come quite close to it. During the da}" it 
lives in a. hole in a tree or in building.. In February or 
March it lays three, four or five white eggs in the hole in 
.which it lives, and, early in April, you will see the young 
ones coming out to feed at dusk. If 3"ou can discover the 
hole in which a pair of these little owls spend the da}", and 
tap the tree with a stick, probably one of the birds will show 
its face at the hole. Then if you stare at him, he will fly 
out and sit on a branch and keep bobbing up and down in 
the most ridiculous way. This is the only owl that you are 
likely to see, because it is the only one that usually comes 
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out when it is light enough for 3^011 to see it. But there are two 
other owls which 3^011 will often hear atnight, especially on moon- 
light nights. These, like the spotted owlet, alreacl3^ described, 
are both small owls, not much bigger than sparrows. One 
of these is called the Jungle Owlet •b3^ the English and 
Kasiit or Jmiglee CJiogad b3^ Indians. This, should 3^11 
happen to see it, is veiy like the spotted owlet to' look at. 
It often calls at night and earl3^ in the morning. The call 
is veiy peculiar. It begins softly and slowl3^ and gets 
quicker and louder. It is best pronounced by the words, 
Turtmk, tiirkick, turtuck, ktrtiick^ turtuck, turtuck. hickatu, 
chatucka tuckatuck. 

There is yet another owl which 3^11 will sometimes hear, 
but- not often see. It is called by the English the Scops 
Owl. I do not know whether it has an Indian name. You 
are not likel3^ to see it unless you take it out of its hole. 
It is a small bird like' the spotted owlet, but differs from it 
in having what are often called horns — tufts of feathers 
sticking up from the top of the head like small horns. This 
bird calls oomp and then waits for thirty seconds or a minute 
and again calls oomp. It will continue to do this for half 
the night. 

Because the three owls which 3^11 are likel3^ to hear are 
small, you must not think that all owls are small; as I have 
alread3^ said, some are as big as vultures. One of the bigger 
owls utters at night, a low grunting sound TJr itr ur iir ur 
UY ur ur. You may perhaps have heard this, but 3mu are 
not likel3^ to have seen the bird.' 
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Birds of Prey. — I. 

■ A BIRD of prey or Shikari Chirya is one that hunts other 
birds and animals and eats them. Thus owls are birds of 
prey. These, as we have seen, hunt at night. We must 
now consider those birds of jire}^ which hunt b}^ da 3 v There 
are many of these in ^mur village and in mine. Some re- 
main all the year round in India, and others come onl}- for 
the winter. I cannot describe them all. It would take too 
much space and confuse you, because birds of pre}^ resemble 
one another veiy closelj^ in colouring. .1 \yill, therefore, talk 
to yon about six or seven of the commoner ones. Now, in 
the case of one bird that I hav,e written about, I have not 
met an}^ one who knows its Hindustani name. This is not 
the case with the birds of prey. There are plenty of names 
for them. In the case of those that man has trained to hunt 
there is a different name for the male and the female. The 
reason of this is that among birds of pre}- the female is 
invariably larger and stronger than the male and is therefore 
more highly prized by the falconer. You must know what 
a falconer is, at any rate if yon live in Oudh where many 
zamindars and taluqdars keep hawks and falcons which the}^ 
train to hunt for them. Falconiy is a very old amusement 
both in England and in India. The great Emperor Akbar 
was fond of hawking. Abul Fazal tells us that in the middle 
of spring all the Emperor’s falcons. were sent into the country 
to moult, that is to say at the time when the}^ were changing 
their feathers, which I have alread}^ spoken to you about. 
After the birds had moulted, the}^ were brought to the royal 
presence to be reviewed. Akbar laid down rules as to the 
quantity of food each kind of falcon belonging to him was 
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to get. Pie also fixed the prices of all kinds of falcons and 
ha^Yks5 fixing a higher price for the male than for the female. 
I have no time to tell j^ou how people catch wild birds of 
prey and teach them to huntj but the process is quite easy 
and in a few days after the bird is caught it learns to hunt. 














If there is any zamindar living near your village who has 
hawkSj you .should take an opportunity of following him one 
day when he is out hunting with them and ask his servants 
who look after the hawks, how they train them. 

The commonest bird of prey in your village and mine is 
what the English call the Shikra. The Indians call the 
female Shikra and the male the Chipka or Oliipak, The 
shikra is a bird smaller than a crow. Both sexes are coloured 
alike. The upper plumage is grey above in older birds and 
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brown in 3^oung birds. The tail is of the same colour, Yuth 
some dark cross bars. In the young birds the lower parts 
are white, with large oval brown spots. The male has feAver 
spots than the female. In the adult bird instead of being spotted 
the breast is barred with narrow dull red bars. The legs 
are yellow and the eyes pale yellow iii young - birds and 
deep yellow in older ones. The shikra feeds on small birds 
and lizards, also on rats and grasshoppers. It is more 
commonly trained than any liaAvk in -India and anyone can 
train one for himself. It is usually trained to seize quails 
(Bater) and partridges In a state of nature it 

usually hunts on the edges of groves of trees and pounces 
on any bird or lizard it Sees. It has a curious harsh whis- 
tling call. It nests from April to June, making a large 
stick nest high up in a tree. The eggs are usually four, 
being white in colour much blotched with reddish broAvn. 
The shikra is. found all the year round in India. The Em- 
peror Akbar fixed the price of a shikra from annas eight, to 
one . and a half asharfls or gold moha.rs and that of a Ohipka 
from four annas to one gold mohar. The large range pf 
prices clej) ended, of course, on the valour of the bird, as some 
shikras aauII chase a .pea-foAAd — a. bird .ten times., their /size-. 
There is another bird about the size of the shikra Avhich 
Europeans call the sparroAV-haAvk because it feeds largely 
on sparroAvs. Indians call the female Baslici and the male 
Bashin. This bird is very like the Shikra, but has longer 
legs. Another bird found all the year round in m}’ village 
is the Red-headed Merlin. Indians' call the female Tiirumti 
and the male Chehva. The bird is rather larger than a 
sparroAv-haAAdc and is easil}^ recognised on account of the 
top of the head, the sides of the- neck and a strip on each 
side of the head being dull red. The rest of the upper 
plumage is grey, AAuth some broAvn bars. The tail is grey, 
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with narrow black bars, a very broad -black band close to the 
end and a-Avhite tip. The lower parts are white ivith black 
streaks down the breast and dark bars across the abdomen. 
The red-headed merlin feeds chiefly on small birds. It is 
usually trained by men to catch the roller ov nilkcmt t\\Q 
hoopoe or ImdJiud. 

XXXVI 

Birds of Prey. — II. 

A LARGER bird than the shikra but smaller than the CJiil 
or kite, which, by the Ava}’', is also a bird of prey, although 
it feeds largely on dead matter, is a bird called the white- 
eyed buzzard-eagle or Tisa. The eye is white and there is 
a patch of AAdiite on the back of the neck. The rest of 
the. plumage is pale brown. The white eye and the white 
neck patch make the bird easy to recognise. It is rather 
a sluggish bird and spends much time sitting on a telegraph 
wire, a band between two fields, or any other exposed place. 
Not being a quick flier the Tisa cannot catch birds, so the 
small birds do not attack him as they do the large birds of 
prey. You must often have noticed a commotion among 
the birds in a mango grove — mynas, satbhais, nilkants and 
totas all joining together and making a great noise. If you 
watch, you will see a big bird of prey emerge sooner or later 
from a tree; it is at once pursued by all the other birds, 
screaming angrily, Avho thus tiy to drive it away from their 
neighbourhood. The Tisa feeds mainl}^ on frogs and insects. 
In April it builds a nest of sticks and twigs high up a tree. 
Rather larger, than the Tisa are the falcons: the birds which 
Indian falconers call Shia Cliasham, because their eyes are 
black. In many birds of prey the eyes are yellow. The 
Shia Chasliam are the boldest of the birds of prey and are 
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highly prized by falconers. Within the space at my 
disposal I cannot attempt to describe them. Their most 
marked feature is the pair of long pointed wings. When 
the wings are closed, they come to within an inch of the tip 
of the tail. 

Two falcons visit ni}^ village. The peregrine falcon of 
which the female is called the Bhairi and the male BJiairi 
Bcicha and the SJiahin falcon of which the female is called 
the ShaJiin liolii and the male Kohila. The peregrine is a 
winter visitor to India. It feeds chiefly on ducks and crows. 
The Shaliin is found in India throughout the year, and 
lives largely on pigeons, parrots, partridges and quails. 
When next you get a chance of seeing a trained falcon 
note the bright dark eyes, the powerful hooked notched bill 
and the strong claws. The bird strikes its quarry in the air 
with its claws and pulls the flesh to pieces with its powerful 
notched bill. 

Other birds of prey about the size of falcons which 
visit my village in winter are the harriers. These have 
yellow eyes and when they rest, which is not often, they 
sit on the ground. When flying they fly only a little above 
the ground and drop suddenly on to their quarry, which 
consists of grasshoppers, lizards, rats and small birds. The 
harriers that most frequently come to my village are the 
pale harrier known to Indians as the Dastmal or Pattai o^nd 
^ the marsh harrier or Kutar, The males are handsome birdsj 
the Dastmal is grey above and white below, the Kutar grey , 
and brown. The females of both are like the kite or Chil 
in colouring. 

Finally, I must mention the eagles — the tawny eagle or 
WokJiab and the steppe The Wokliah stays 

with us all the year round. It is of the size and has the 
appearance of a kite, but its tail is rounded and not forked 
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at the end like that of the kite. By this you may recognise 
the Wokliab and by its feathered' legs and also by the fact 
that all the ‘ small birds in the vicinity attack it when they 
see it. In Januaiy it builds a nest of sticks high up in a 
tree and lays two eggs which are white, more or less sj^otted 
with pale brown. If you climb up a tree to take 'the eggs 
of this bird, it will probably attack you and perhaps. pull off 
your The steppe eagle is a brown bird like the 

tawny eagle, but much larger.' 

XXXVII 

Fly-catchers 

Some of the nicest birds in my village are the ilj^-catchers 
or Malchimar Chirian: These are all small birds, about the 
size of i\\o s^^rro\Y (Gauriy a) that feed entirely on flying 
insects which, they catch on the wing. The fly-catcher sits 
on the end; of a branch of a tree, of on a telegraph wire or 
other suitable place and, when it sees an insect flying by, it 
goes' after it and catches it in' its bill in the air and returns 
to its perch — just as the hoo-ouior (harial) does. Fly- 
catchers have the bill broad and flat. Thus they can seize 
insects more easily than they could were the bill narrow. 
If you go into any mango grove near your village, you will 
see in it a pair of pretty black-and-white birds. The English 
call these the white-browed fantail flj^-catchers and the 
Indians the Macharya, The upper parts of the bird are 
black or brown, but the front of the head is white and there 
is a broad white band running from the Avhite forehead over 
the top of the eye to the back of the neck. There is a little 
white in the wings, and the tip of the tail is white. The 
lower parts are white, except the throat which is spotted. 
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that little of the grass is visible. Three eggs are laid. 
These are the colour of milk, with a ring of brown specks 
round the thick end of the egg. 

Another fly-catcher which comes to the mango groves 
near my village in the winter is the grey-headed fly-catcher 
for which, I believe, the Indian name is Zarcl PhutkL As 
the English name denotes, the head is grey, and as the 
Hindustani name shows, the bird is mainly coloured yellow., 
The word ]plmtki indicates that it is of a small size. It is 
not so big as a sparrow. The head and breast" are grey; 
from the breast downwards the lower parts are bright yellow. 
The upper plumage, except the head which is grey and the 
tail which is brown, is greenish yellow. This bird catches 
insects in the same Ayay .as the fantail fly-catcher does, but 
it does not dance and spread its tail. It has a loud call 
which it makes all day long and it sounds like “Think of, 
me” or ^^plienk ivohiP It keeps largely to the tops of the 
mango trees. 

A very beautiful bird which sometimes comes to the 
mango groves near 1113^ village is the Paradise Fl3^-catcher. 
There are a number of Indian names for this — Shall Bidbid, 
Phissaini Bidbtd, Stdtana Bidbid, Taklah, Dudhraj, The 
hen is about the size of a bulbul and her crested head and 
general shape are very bulbul-like, and this is why the 
Indians call the bird a bulbul, but its habits are those of a 
fl3^-catcher. It catches flies in the same way as other fl}^- 
catchers. do. The hen and the young cock have the head 
and the crest black, the throat grey and the rest of the 
plumage reddish brown. When the cock is a little more 
than a year, old, he changes his feathers in the autumn in 
the wa}^ I have previously described and the two middle 
new tail feathers grow to a great length so that they become 
more than twice as long as the bodjL A j-ear later, when 
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the cock changes his feathers, the red ones all become white. 
The long tail feathers flatter in the air in the same way as 
the tail of a kite (cjudcly or ‘paiancj), and he then looks very 
handsome. The grey-headed fly-catcher does not nest in my 
village; it goes to the hills to breed, but sometimes the 
paradise fl3^-catcher builds and 'its nest is a neat cup, not 
very high up in a mango tree. The eggs are pink with red 
speckles. Both cock and hen sit on. the nest. When the 
cock is sitting his long tail feathers hang down some distance 
belov^ the nest. 

XXXVIII 

The Swift 

The Swift is quite different to any other bird that I have 
described to you. Some birds spend a lot of time on the 
ground. Others, like the green pigeon, seem never to come 
on to the ground. The swift, like the green pigeon, never 
descends to the ground, but unlike the green j^igeon, it never 
perches in a tree. The swift, when it is not actually flying, 
(and it spends most of the day in flying) lives in its nest. 
The feet of most birds are of such a shape that they can 
^ grasp a perch and the muscles of the leg are so arranged 
that, when the bird is resting, the claws naturally grasp the 
perch, so that the birds grasp their perch when they are 
^ asleep. If ^mu look at the feet of the bulbul, you will see 
that it has three toes in front and one behind.- The parrot 
has two toes in front and two behind. Both kinds of feet 
enable the bird to grasp a perch firmly. The four toes of 
the swift all point forward so that the swift cannot grasp a 
perch. When, therefore, it wants to rest, it has to go to its 
nest or to hang on to a wall. The swift is a small bird in 
size, not so large as a sparrow or Gauriya. It Is black or 
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very dark brown all over, except a broad white band across 
the lower part of the back. It flies veiy fast. Some kinds 
of swift can fly 50 Jws in an hour. When it flies, its wings 
are kept stretched out and it seems to flick the air with the 
tips. If you watch, 3^11 will see dozens of swifts flying 





overhead in your village. When flying they, often utter a 
screaming note. They build their nests in verandahs, 
mosques and temples. Sometimes they build them inside 
great gateways. The nest is a kind of cup which is stuck 
on to the building to which it is attached. It is made of 
feathers, grass, straw and, sometimes, some wool. The 
spittle of the swift is. very sticky indeed, and acts as cement, 
so that the bird by wetting the material it brings in its beak, 
is able to stick this to the wall to which the nest is attached, 
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and each subsequent piece of straw or feather is stuck to 
those already making part of the nest. There is no roof to 
the nest, but it is usually placed near the roof of a building 
so that there is only a small space between the top of the 
nest and the roof. As swifts sleep in their nests all the year 
round, you can see the nest at all times. If there are any 
t ruined buildings in or near your village, you are almost sure 
to find some swifts in these and you will see the birds 
clinging to the outside of their nests and you will be able 
to observe their dark colouring and the white band across 
the lower part of the back. Swifts live entirely on gnats 
and other tiny insects which they catch as they dash through 
the air. The bill of the swift is very broad so the bird is 
able to secure its quarry while flying at top speed. 

There is another kind of swift which lives in my village 
and must be in your village if there are any tart ti;ees in 
the village. This bird is called Palm Swift or Tari AhaML 
Its habits are like those of the swift I have described, but 
it always builds its nests in palm trees. The nest is the 
same kind of pocket-like cup as that of the other swift and 
it is always stuck on to the inside of a pahn leaf. This 
swift is smaller than the other swift and its feet are differ- 
i ently arranged. Both kinds of swifts lay white eggs. Three 
is the usual number and you may find their eggs at any 
time from February to August. 

XXXIX 

The Tree-Pie 

The Indian Tree-Pie has many local names. In Oudh 
it is called Mutri. In some places it is known as Kotri and 
in others as Malialxit. In Bengal it is known as llandi 
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clianclia and Takka chor. Perhaps in your village you have 
some other name for the bird. The body of the tree-pie 
is about the size of that of a m3aia, but the tail is twelve 




Tlie Trce-Pie 

incheS'j-'that is to say two-thirds of a hand, in length. Both 
the cock and the hen are dressed alike. The head, neck 
and breast are black, not shining black like the plumage of 
the king-crow or Bticliangaf but dull black like an ^ old 
black coat when it is so worn that it o-ets a brown tinge. 
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The rest of the boclj^ plumage is reddish brown. The wings 
and tail are the colour of silver, with some black in them. 
The tail feathers have black tips, and, as the middle pair 
of feathers are the longest and the outer pair the shortest, 
each feather being a little shorter than the inside feather 
next to it, the tail is wedge-shaped when expanded. As the 
bird flies, the wedge-shaped silveiy tail edged with black 
makes it very easy to recognise. The tree-pie lives 
among trees, but it sometimes comes on to the ground. 
It is not veiy much afraid of men. It will often' visit a 
verandah and poke its bill, into corners for insects on which 
it feeds largely, but, like its cousin, the crow, it eats many 
things besides insects. A friend of mine once saw a tree- 
pie eating a small bat (Chaviguclri). It is a great thief 
and is very fond of eating the eggs and young of doves and 
small birds. 

The tree-pie, like the roller (NUkant), is rather' noisy. 
When it is angry, or excited, or alarmed, it sets up a most 
disagreeable harsh chatter ; but when it is happ}^, it utters a 
loud and very pleasing note, which sounds like cogee^ cogee 
or cochlee, cochlee. It has a great variety of notes, and 
the Bengali names, which mean “cleaner of cooking pots” 
and “nnger of money,” are doubtless given on account of 
the notes of the tree-pie. 

As. soon as the weather begins to get warm, the tree- 
pies pair off and commence nest-building. . , The nest is 
always placed in a tree, usually near the top of a large one. 
Most nests are, I think, built in mango trees, but you may 
And the nest in the pipal, the neem, the babul, the shisham, 
the kikar, and indeed almost any tree of good size. As 
one would expect from the size of the bird, the nest is 
rather large. It is usually clurasil}^ built, being a shallow 
saucer of twigs — often thornj^ twigs — lined with grass. 
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It is curious that the most intelligent of the bird tribe — the 
crows and pies — should build such iDoor nests. 

' It is difficult to describe the eggs of the tree-pie be- 
cause they vaiy so much. The ground colotir may be pure 
white, grey, pale pink,, or very pale green. The eggs are 
nearly always spotted; usuall}^ the spots are red, sometimes 
they are purple, or green or brown. Eggs may be found in 
April, May, June and July. The young birds, when they 
leave the nest, are like the parents in colouring, but the tail 
is much shorter. They are very noisy, but their call is quite 
different from that of their parents. It is amusing to watch 
the young birds following' the mother about, flapping their 
wings and clamouring for food. The youngsters remain 
with their parents for several weeks after they leave the nest, 
and appear to be a very happy family. After about two 
months, however, the parents drive away the young 'birds. 
This is'- a very common habit and is probably caused by the 
food question. During the rains food is abundant and there 
is plenty in a small mango tope for one family of tree-pies. 
When the rain ceases, the insects become fewer and then it 
is necessary for the family to break up. Among animals 
and birds parental affection soon dies away. You must 
have noticed this in the- case of a bitch and her puppies. 
While they are quite young, she is very anxious about their 
welfare ': and Avill fight in their- defence. When they are a 
few weeks old, she rapidly loses all interest in them, . 

XL 

King-fishers 

There is no big jliil near my village but sometimes 
a common king-fisher (Oliota Kilkila or- Nita Maclirala). 
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comes ta the village ponclj and occasionally the White- 
breasted King’-fisher (Kilkila or Ntila Machrala) is seen in 



The Coinoiou King-fisher 


the mango tope near by. If there is a large jhil near your 
village, you are likel}^ to see. there both these king-fishers 
and also the black-and-Avhite or Pied King-fisher* (Koriala 
Kilkila), Most kinds of king-fisher live on fish and in 
consequence they are expert fishers. -Indeed, the}^ are 
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constructed for fishing. The bill is very large to enable the 
bird to seize fish easil}^ in the water. The legs are very 
short. King-fishers never run, walk or wade, so they have 
no need for strong and long legs. The common king-fisher 
(Chota Killdla) is about the size of a sparrow, or Gcmriya. 
The head is streaked with black and blue, the back, wings 
and short tail are blue; the blue of the back is very bright. 
The lower parts are dull red and the cheeks are white. The 
bill is. black and the legs are brilliant red. This kihg-fisher 
likes to stay on a branch that overhangs water or on the 
bank. . As it sits, it looks now this way, now that;, when it 
spies a hsh it dashes into the water, disappears for a second, 
and emerges with a victim in its bill. It usually •'catches 
small fishes less than the length of your thumb. It swallows 
these whole. 

The White-breasted King-fisher or Kilkila is about the 
size of a myna. Its huge bill is dark red and its feet are 
bright red. The head, neck and all the lower plumage 
except the white throat and breast are reddish brown. The 
upper parts are blue. There is some red, black and white 
in the wings.- When this very beautiful bird flies, the 
wings, show a white bar. It feeds on insects which it 
captures in much the same way as the common king-fisher 
catches fish. It takes a perch and looks about it until it 
sees an insect on the ground. Then it dashes on to this and 
seizes it with its bill. 

The third king-fisher is called by the English the Pied 
King-fisher on account of its black and white plumage. 
In my village it is called the Koriala Kilkila, It is about 
the size of a myna. It may be described as a white bird 
spotted and streaked with black or a black bird spotted and 
streaked with white. - I .think there is rather more white 
than black in the plumage, but the bill and legs are black. 
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This bird feeds entirely on fish. It does not sit on a branch 
or the bank to watch for- its prey; it flies over the water; 
when it thinks it sees a fish, it remains stationary in the air, 
keeping itself from falling by flapping its wings rapidly.- 
Then suddenly the wings stop moving and the bird drops 



into the water as though it were dead; but it is very much 
alive, for, in a second, it emerges with a fish and flies to the 
bank, where it swallows it. 

All king-fishers utter curious twittering cries. The calls 
of all are different, and if you watch and listen you will 
soon learn the cry of each bird and be able to know the 
bird when you hear it even if you cannot see it. • 

The nesting habits of all king-fishers are alike. The}^ 
dig holes in the sides of sand-banks like those made b}^ the 
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bank mynafDar^a Myna). The chamber in which tlie eggs 
are laid is spherical like a chatty and it is at' the end of a 
long, narrow passage. The . hole that leads to the nest 
varies from two to four inches in diameter, according to the 
size of the bird that excavates it.' From four to seven 
round white eggs are laid. The pied king-hsher nests from 
January to April, the little king-fisher from January to June 
and the white-breasted species from March to JuIjl 

XLI 

Munias. — I. 

Although you niay not have noticed them in the wild 
state you must, have' seen any number of Red Munias or 
Lais in a cage. The English people often call the red 
munias Aniadavats. It is a corruption of Ahmadabad, the 
town in India from which . these birds were first sent 
to England. Red munias are not found in England. 
Perhaps you may have seen men catching red munias. 
They are very easily caught. The trap used is an ordinary 
wicker cage containing three or four munias and having 
a flap consisting of a frame over which a fine net is stretched. 
This flap is attached to the bottom of one side of the cage 
by -a hinge.- The man who wants to catch the birds puts 
the cage on the ground near where the wild birds are, lets 
the flap lie flat on the ground and sprinkles some seed on 
it. There is a long piece of string attached to the end of 
the flap passing through the top of the cage. The bird 
catcher holds the other end of the string and hides behind 
a bush. The singing of the Amadavats inside the cage 
attracts wild birds to come and settle on the flap and eat 
the grain. When three or four of them have settled, the 
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man jerks the string. This draws the flap close to the side 
of the cage and secures the birds. These are then put 
: inside the cage and the trap is again set. 

I should like here to say something about keeping birds 
in cages. With most birds this is rather cruel. You would 
not like to be kept for your life alone in a cage about the 
53 size of a room even though you were given plenty to eat 
and drink, and I think that the feelings of a bird in a cage 
are much the same as yours would be if so confined. How- 
ever, Lai Munias, being such tiny birds, feel confinement 
less than any other birds. In a large cage they seem to be 
quite happy. Moreover, several of them are kept in one 
cage and so they have company. The best bird to keep is 
the pigeon because he is allowed liberty and can exercise 
his wings. ... 

By observing Amaclavats in a cage you may learn much 
about the habits of birds. At night they all sleep in a row 
on a perch, just as Seven Sisters (Sat Bliai) and bee-eaters 
(Patranga) do. Every bird wants to have another bird on 
each side of it to keep -it warm so that no bird likes being 
the end one of the row. After three or four birds have 
perched ready to sleep, the next bird who comes up usually 
^ tries to force his way- into a place in the middle, but he does 
not often succeed. He then has to take an outside perch 
where he pushes up with all his might against his neighbour, 
and, as the bird at the other end of the row does likewise, 
it sometimes happens that one of the birds in the middle is 
squeezed so tight that it is pushed off its perch and then 
has to take an outside place or sleep standing on the backs 
of the other birds, which I think sometimes happens.' 

^ Another amusing thing about Lais in a cage is the way 

they sing to one another. They like to sit in a row, then 
one of the birds draws itself up to its full height and sings 
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a sweet little song. As soon as it ceases, another bird does 
the same thing. Thus they have regular concerts. As you 
can see Lais in a cage anywhere it is not necessary for me 
to describe them. You should notice the thick crimson bill 
which most birds that live entirely on grain possess. The 
stout mandibles or chajis enable it to husk the grain. The 
birds that have the most red in them are the cocks and the 
ones wdiich have the red dull are the hens. The older the 
cock the' more crimson there is in his plumage. 

XLII ^ ' 

Munias. — II. 

The red munia, - although fairly common, is so small a 
bird that, it is not often noticed. It is very fond of long 
2 oatoioal - and -if there is a, railway line near your 
village you are likely to see it there. It is also' found in 
rose gardens, but I do not think it ever occurs in mango 
groves or among trees'. It. is a, bird of the open countiy, 
and if:5mur village is in the Meerut or Rohilkhand divisions 
or in Northern Oudh, you are likely to find its nest, but I 
do not think, you, are' likely to find it in the Agra division. 
The nest is ball-shaped. — rather larger than a cricket ball. 
It has' a-. -hole at ; one side for an entrance and is usuall}^ 
placed in the middle of‘ a bush, often close to the ground. 
It is rather loosely put together and consists of fine grass. 
Sometimes it is lined by softer grass. About six eggs are 
•usually; laid. This munia, like the others, usually builds its 
nest in. the cold weather. You are most likely to see the 
nest from October to January. 

Less common than the red munia is the Green Munia or 
Hari Munia. This bird, unlike the red munia, is often found 
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in mango groves. It builds a nest like that of the red miinia. 
but it does not breed, I think, in the United Provinces, 




White-tliroatcd Munias 

except perhaps in the Jhansi district. As the name implies, 
its prevailing hue is green, bright in the cock and dull in the 
hen. The bill is red, the lower plumage is yellow, much 
brighter in the cock than in the hen. The sides of the bod}- 
have dark green and white bars. You may sometimes see 
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this bird in a cage but it is not nearly so common as the 
red munia. 

The commonest munia is the bird which the English call 
the White-throated or Brown Munia and the Indians call 
the CliarcUara. The name white-throated is not very suitable, 
for this Munia is a dull brown bird — the colour of earth. 
There is a patch of white . on the back just above the tail 
and some black in the wings. It is by far the commonest of 
the Munias. It has a twittering sparrow-like note and it is 
usually found in small flocks. Unlike the other Munias, 
this bird sometimes enters the abadi. Not having beautiful 
plumage it is not caught and caged in the same way as the 
red and the green Munias are. It builds a ball-shaped nest, 
but this is larger and’ more clumsy than that of the red Munia. 
The nest is usually placed low down in a thick thorny bush, 
but it is sometimes found in a hole in a wall. The entrance 
is at the side. Seven or eight white eggs are laid. This 
bird seems^ to breed twice in the year* you are likel}^ to 
find its nests from January to March and between July and 
September. ' ■ 

There is yet another Munia which the English call the 
Spotted Munia and the Indians the Telia Munia or Seenabaz 
or Singbaz. This is rather a handsome bird. Its upper 
plumage, is reddish brown except the head, chin and throat, 
which are dull red. The lower plumage is brown with a 
large number of white patches on it and this is why it is 
called the spotted. Munia by the. English. Its nest is of the 
same kind as that of the other Munias but is usually placed 
somewhat farther from the ground, and is larger than those 
of the other Munias, being nearly as big as a small football. 
This is the largest of the Munias; it is five inches long. 
The green Munia is the smallest — four inches. ■ As the 
Sparrow or Gauriya is six inches long, you will see what 
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tiny, birds Manias are. It is curious that such smalh birds * 
should build such large nests. 
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The Crested Lark and its Relatives 

Many of you have probably seen the crested lark or 
Chandul in a cage, because this bird is kept for its song. 
As the bird loves to sing when it is flying high in the air, 
it is cruel to keep it in a cage. For the benefit of those 
who do not know the Chandul I may say that it is a little 
larger than a Sparrow (Gauriya) but of more slender build. 
Its plumage is earthy brown, with some yellowish and dark 
brown markings. From the back of the Jiead there is a 
little tuft of feathers wlpch forms a crest. If you would 
see this bird in a state.. of freedom you must go outside your 
village to the open fields and in those that are. not cultivated' 
you are likely to see some Crested Larks. These birds love 
to ascend thirt}^ or forty feet in the air and sing there, and, 
after hovering for a little, drop quickly to the ground still 
singing. 

The warm weather is the time to look for the nest of the 
Chandul. This is a very shallow cup made of fine grass 
with peril a j)s a lining of hair, wool, or feathers. The nest 
is built on the ground and is so louosely put together that it 
is apt to fall to pieces if ^mu try to pick' it- up. Three eggs 
are usually laid. These are nearly white speckled with brown. 

There is another lark called by the English the Sk^^-lark, 
which the Indians also call the Chandul. This is perhaps a 
better singer than the Crested Lark and rises much higher 
in the air. It is like the Chandul in appearance but it lacks 
the crest. . ' ' - 
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If there be some uncultivated land near your village 
with small bushes growing on it you. are likely to see 
the Aggia or E,ed-winged Bush-Lark there. This bird has 
no crest : otherwise it is much like the Chcindul except that 



The Crested Lark 

there is some dull red in. its wing which you will be able to 
see when it is in the air. The habit of this bird is to perch 
on a bush or sometimes a hancl^ ascend about twenty feet 
into the air and then drop down, uttering a monotonous note. 
This bird usually returns to the place from which it starts. 
Each flight lasts less than a minute and after a rest of one 
or two minutes the bird takes another flight, and this cont- 
inues sometimes for more than an hour. 
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There is another bird called by the English the Finch- 
Lark because its bill is thick like that of the sjparrow and 
other finches. The Indians call this bird the Bicri^ Deora^ 
Dabak Chiri or Jothaiili. This also lives on uncultivated 
fields and in very common. If you go outside your village 
and look" out for the bird you will probabl}^ see seven or 
eight whenever you go. The Finch-Lark is much smaller 
than a sparrow. The legs are short and the body broad 
and flat. The head of the cock is gray, his back is light 
brown with dark brown in the wings. His underparts are 
very dark brown, almost black. Some of this extends half 
way round his neck and from the chin there is a dark band 
through the eye. The hen is brown all over. This, bird 
always sits on the ground and every now and then takes’ a 
flight in the air, when it utters a monotonous note. On - 
account of the 'dark lower parts and light upper parts the 
cock is very easy to recognise. 

The onl}^ other bird having the lower parts darker than 
the upper that is common in the of India is the , . 

Indian Robin or Bama, but you cannot possibly mistake a 
Robin for a Finch-Lark. The robih carries its- tail high in 
the air and there is a red patch of feathers under -tire lail, 
whereas the tail of the Finch-Lark is very short and is always 
pressed close to the ground and there is no red under it. 
All kinds of larks feed on seeds and insects, which they 
pick off the ground. 

XLIV 

Warblers 

In every grove, hedge and row of 'patowal grass. numbers 
of Warblers are found. There are many different kinds of 
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warblers in India. Some live in India all the year round 
and others come only in the cold weather. They are all 
small birds not so large as Sparrows, and the plumage of 
nearly all is dull brown. Each warbler is so like other 



The Indian Tailor Bird (Phutki) and nest 

warblers that Indians call them all PJmtkL If however you 
look carefully, 3^011 [will see that there are many different 
kinds, I cannot attempt to describe all that come to my 
village. There are three kinds which are found in every 
village and which are fairlj^ eas}’^ to recognise. 

First there is the Tailor Bird. At first sight this is just 
a plain brown bird. But if you look at it carefull}^ }'Ou will 
see that the head is tinted with reddish ^mllow and the back 
with green. The under parts are white. At the sides of 
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the neck is a dark line which is only seen when the bird 
utters its loud chirrup wdiich sounds like toioee, toivee, toivee. 
In the breeding season the two middle feathers of the tail of 
the cock' become longer than the others and project beyond 
them ; thus it is quite easy to distinguish the cock in the 
breeding • season. The English call this the Tailor Bird 
because of the wonderful nest it builds'. Just as a tailor 
makes a bag b}^ sewing together one or more pieces of cloth 
so this Tailor Bird makes its nest by stitching together one 
or more leaves. If the leaf is a large one, the bird sews 
Together the two edges to make a cup or bag. If the leaves 
are small, t\vo, or sometimes three, are sewn together. Plav- 
ing selected the leaf or leaves it. will sew together, the, bird 
makes with its sharp bill sonie holes along the , margin. Then 
it .finds strands of cobweb by means of which it draws the 
edges of the leaf or leaves together to form a' b'agv .The 
bands of cobweb would not be strong enough to, hold- the 
edges of the leaves together when the bird is sitting in the 
nest, so the Tailor Bird strengthens these by pieces of cotton 
which it obtains from semccl lesives or from a human 
if there is one in the vicinity. Sometimes a Tailor Bird 
will enter a house and carry away in its beak pieces of 
cotton wool. 

In order that the cotton shall hold, the bird frays it out 
after it has pushed the end through each of the holes it has 
bored in the leaf. Having thus made the bag sufficiently 
strong to hold a nestful of young birds the Tailor Bird lines 
the nest cosily with the cotton of -the semal or other, soft 
material. When the nest is ready, four tiny white eggs, 
speckled with red, are laid in it. 

The second warbler in my village is called the Ashj' 
Wren-Warbler, Indians call it PJmtkl — the name they give 
the Tailor Bird. If we call the latter Darzi^ . we can 
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distinguish the two. The upper plumage is the colour of 
ashes and the lower very pale reddish yellow. This is not so 
sprightly as the Tailor Bird- and the* tail appears' to be very 
loosel}^ attached to the body. You may know this bird by 
the curious snapping, noise it makes when it flies. Some 
think- this noise is made by the beak, others by the tail; 
'perlVaps you can find, out. This bird weaves a beautiful 
nest in the rains,- just as the does, but "the, nest instead 

of 'hanging from a -brancb of a ti’ee, so that a .passer-by can 
'see it, is carefully hidden in the long grass to which it -is 
attached. -The nest is like an egg in shape with the entrance 
at the side. The- eggs are a: beautifub bright red: , . - . , 

The third ' Warbler IS. called ‘by the English the: 'Indian 
•Wren- Warbler. The -Ihdi'ahs -call it^Ghas Phiitki, because the 
bird lives in sarpat and other long grass. It is a' dull brown 
bird with- nothing remarkable in its appearance. Ik weaves 
■a nest just like that of the Ashy Wren-Warbler. The eggs 
•are dull green, blotched with black, brown and purple. 


The Water-hen 

If there is an}^ kind of a pond in or near your village at the 
side of which some bamboos or other bushes are growing, 
you are certain to see a pair of Water-hens in your village. 
The Water-hen is about the size of an ordinary fowl. Both 
cock' and hen are dressed alike. In colour the plumage is 
very dark brown, almost black, but the face, throat and 
breast are pure white and there is a dull red .patch of fea- 
thers under the tail, and, as the tail is usually carried erect, 
like- that of the Robin, the red feathers under the tail are 
easy to see. The English call this bird the White-breasted 
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Water-hen. Indians call it the- Kinciti or Banmurgi. 
Although it lives in the neighbourhood of water it seems to 
feed on dry ground. ■ It does not like being watched. As 
soon as it thinks you are looking at it, it walks quickl}^ 



The White-breasted Water-hen. 


away to the nearest cover. During most seasons of the 
year it is a quiet bird, but when the monsoon has set in it 
becomes very noisy, especially at night. It is hard to describe 
the extraordinary noise the bird makes. Mr. Aitkin says the 
call of one bird he heard began witli loud harsh roars which 
might have been those. of a Bear being roasted alive! Then 
the note suddenly changed to one like the coo of a Dove. 

The nest is rather a large and clumsy structure made of 
twigs. It is usually placed in a bamboo, a thick bush or 
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high up in a palm tree. When the nest is in the last situation, 
the adult birds, which rarely take to, their wings, do not fly 
up to. it, but. run up the rough bark. , Four eggs are laid 
Avhich are pinkish white in colour, spotted and specked with 
red, purple and brown. The young birds are black all over 
and when seen swimming in the water look like little black 
ducklings. They are^ able to \yalk as soon as they leave 
the egg, and as you see them, in water before the}^ can fly, 
the parent bird must herself carry them down to the ground. 
So far as I know nobody has seen how this is done, whether 
the mother bird ;^na'rries them with her toes or whether she 
puts them air her back or in her beak, or how she does it. 
If yoip, watch for. the nest of the Water-hen in your village 
next rains you may be able to see tjie raothei bringing the 
3mung ones down -from the nest and And out how she does 
this. 

There are a great many things to learn about most kinds 
of birds and I hope that the book will cause some Indians 
to take interest in the birds in their village and write out 
accounts of their doings. -This is the, way we find out 
all we know about birds. 


. XLVI 

Minivets 

You in ay perhaps have noticed in the mango tope near 
youL- village half a dozen gray birds, of which some have 
black throats and red breasts, fluttering about among the 
topmost branches of the trees, looking for little insects and 
.uttering low notes. These, are Minivets. They are . called 
BiilalGliasm or Raja Lai in my village, Perhaps they have 
a different name in yours. They go about in little flocks 
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which consist of one or two cocks and five or six hens. 
Sometimes you see only one cock in a fiock and in South 
India they call the bird the Beloved of Seven Damsels. 
The minivet is about the size of a sparrow (Gauriya)y but 
the tail' is longer. The greater part of the plumage of the 
cock is dark gray with a bright red band across the breast 
arid some red in the tail and wings. • The chin of the cock 
is black and the lower parts the colour of an orange. The 
hens have the upper plumage gray and the lower plumage 
very pale yellow and have a 3^ellow spot in the wing. 

Mini vets are restless birds. Except in the breeding 
season they do not stay long in one place; you may see 
them in the mango grove near your village to-day and to- 
morrow find them gone. When the}^ are in the grove, you 
cannot mistake them. There are no other birds like them 
that keep to the topmost branches of the trees. 

As soon as the hot weather comes on, the minivets pair 
and build very beautiful nests. These are tiny cups, usually 
placed high up in a tree in the fork of a branch. . The 
nests are made of very fine twigs which are bound together 
and to the fork of the branch to which they are attached 
by cobweb. Unless the bird is sitting in it the nest is very 
difficult to see without climbing up in a tree. If in March 
or April you see a pair of minivets in a mango grove every 
da}^ jmu may be certain that the}*” have a nest, and if you 
watch carefully, you will probablj" be able to find the nest 
by seeing one or the other of the birds fly up to it, or 
actually sitting in it. Three eggs are usually laid. These 
vary a good deal in colouring. Some are white with brown 
blotches, others are bluish white with markings of brown, 
purple and red. 

There is another kind of minivet that visits my village 
only in the cold weather. It is even more beautiful than 
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the minivet I have. just, described. The English call this 
bird the short-billed minivet and the Indians the Sat Suki 
Kapi. Of this minivet the cocks are black and. bright red 
and the hens black and bright yellow. When the birds, fly 
the red and yellow markings form bars that run along and 
not across the wing.- You- caniiot possibly mistake these birds 
on account of their beautiful and extraordinarj^ colouring, 
but they are' not common and even though you look out for 
them carefully, you probably will not see, more than two or 
three flocks during the whole of the cold weather. In. the 
summer they go to the Himalayas where they nest. 


XLVII 

Terns 

Sometimes a very beautiful bird comes and catches fish 
in the pond in my village. This bird is called a Tern by the 
English and I think the Indians call it: the Titri. It is nearly 
as long as the forearm of a man, its tail being as long as the 
head and the body together. The tail is forked, that is to 
say, the longest feathers are the two outer ones and the 
shortest feathers are the middle ones. Most of the plumage 
is white or pale gray but the underparts, except the throat 
and part of the breast, are black and there is a black cap on 
the head. The bill and the legs and the feet are the colour 
of an orange. The feet are webbed like those of a duck, 
that is to say, the toes are joined together by skin. The 
object of having webbed feet is to enable a bird to. swim, 
the feet acting as paddles. Terns, however, do not often 
swim. They have very long, slender wings. and are able to 
fly very fast and for a long period together. The flight of 
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a tern is very graceful. Notice how slender the body is; 
it is built for speed. 

Terns live chiefly on flsh. They fly a little way above 
the water and when they see a fish, they drop down and pick 



it out of the water. When a tern fishes, it does not dive 
/ right into the water like a king-fisher but cleverly picks the 
fish out, almost without getting wet. Sometimes a tern will 
rob a king-fisher of a fish or a frog which it has caught. 
Terns never perch in trees. When they want to rest, they 
' stand on a sand bank or little island in the middle of a river 
or. a tank. Most terns nest in the hot weather. They lay 
their eggs on the bare sand. These are of various shades of 
gray, pale green, pale pink or buff and spotted and splashed 

9 * 
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with brown. If you visit any sand bank in the middle of 
the Ganges or the Jumna in April, you will see hundreds of 
nests of terns. If you are fortunate, you may see some 
baby terns. These are covered with pale yellow fluff, having 
black or brown markings. Bab}^ terns run very fast and can 
swim well. The tern that I have described above, and which 
is the one which most commonly visits jhils and ponds 
(although it also fishes on large rivers), is called the Black- 
belhed Tern. 

^ There are many other kinds of terns in India, but nearly 
all these keep to rivers or large tanks. The only other tern 
which you are likely to see fishing on the pond in your 
village is the Indian River Tern. This; is larger than the - 
Black-bellied Tern with a longer and more deeply forked , 
tail. .The lower parts are white and the bill bright yellow. 
The habits of this tern are like those of the Black-bellied 
Tern. The two often nest on the same sand bank, along ' 
wuth. other river birds. 

; Terns cannot sing, but they have peculiar cries which 
. they often, utter while flying. ' If you visit a sand bank bn 
which terns have nests, the birds emit loud screams, and, if 
you go near the nest and handle the eggs, the parent birds 
Avill fly over your head and swoop down so that they almost 
touch you, but they will, I think, not actually attack a man. 


XL VIII 

Partridges 

If I' were asked to name the bird most unlike the tern 
in habits and appearance, I think I should name the Partridge. 
The tern spends a great deal of its time in the air, its flight 
is easy and graceful ' and costs no effort. The wings are 
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long, and pointed and the body is thin. The tern, make's 
no attempt to. conceal itself; when it rests it stands on 
bare open ground where it can be seen by every one. The 
tern very rarely walks and it feeds on fish and other creatures 



Grey Partridges 


that live in the water. The partridge does not often fly and 
is a very fast runner. Its flight is noisy and laborious. 
The wings are short and rounded, the body is plump. The 
partridge takes to cover when a man approaches, and its- 
brown barred plumage ma'kes it difficult to see when stand- 
ing on the ground. You must know the Partridge (Titar), 
If you have not seen it running about in the fields at the 
outskirts of the abadi, you must often have seen it in cages 
or following its master when he takes it for a walk in the 
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morning. The partridge, although not a showy birdj has 
beautiful plumage; the ground colour of this is brown and 
in most parts of the body there are numbers of wavy black 
cross bars and broader milk-coloured ones. There are no 
bars on the head, which is washed with dull red. There are 
also dull red patches on the wings. The legs are bright red. 
The partridge picks up its food from the ground and feeds 
chiefly on seeds and insects. In the cold weather it goes 
about in little flocks. of five or six. These usually live in a 
dense thicket and go out to feed. 

You must be familiar with the call of the partridge, which 
is heard chiefly in the mornings and evenings and is very 
loud and shrill, it sounds like pateella, pateella. 

The partridge is caged for three reasons, first because its 
call is liked by some people, secondly because it becomes 
very attached to its master and will follow him about like a 
dog, and thirdly because the cock is a great fighter and is 
kept to fight with other cocks. 

Partridges begin- to pair in February and you are likely 
to see eggs from March to June. Sometimes a second brood 
is brought up between September and November. The nest 
is a hollow in the ground, usually placed by a tuft of grass 
or a prickly pear bush. The -hollow is often lined with a 
little grass. From six to nine eggs are laid. These are 
white, tinged with very pale brown; there are no spots on 
them. 

There is another very handsome partridge called the 
Black Partridge or Kala Titar, This is not so common as 
the Titar I have just described, and does not usually come 
near villages. Although it is called the Black Partridge, it 
is .not black all over; the base of the plumage is black, but 
.there are- numbers of white and brown spots and patches, 
and the cock^ has a broad band of chestnut colour round his 
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neck. The hen is not so showy as the cock. The habits of 
this bird are much like those of the common partridge, but, 
the note is very different. This is a very loud high-pitched 
call, which sounds like jiih^ jiikj tee-tee-tiir. Some Indians 
say that its call sounds like Subhan teri kudrat. Others say 
the bird calls out lehsun, piaZy adrak (garlic, onion and 
ginger!). 

XLIX 

Butcher-birds 

Although they do not actually come into the ahadi, 
* Butcher-birds (Lahtora) live in the fields near my village- 
If there is a small babul tree between two fields in your 
village, you are likely to see a butcher-bird in it. Butcher- 
birds are rather larger , than hulbuis and they sit very upright 
with the rather long tail pointing downwards. All have a 
broad black band running from the beak through the eye 
to the back of the neck. 

Their- habits are like those of the shikra. Butcher-birds 
feed on crickets, locusts, lizards, and sometimes even tiny 
birds. They take up a perch on the outer branch of a small 
thorny tree and keep a sharp look out; when they see an 
insect or other small creature on the ground below, they 
pounce upon it, seize it in their sharp claws and take it to 
the tree, there to pull it to pieces. Sometimes, in order 
better to enable them to pull a fairly large animal to pieces, 
they impale it in a thorn. 

There are three kinds of butcher-birds found in my 
village. One is the Giray Butcher-bird or Shrike as the 
English call it. The Indians call it the Safaid or Budiya 
Lahtora, The other two are known as the Bay-backed 
Shrike or Pachanak and the Rufous-backed Shrike or Mattiya 













The Grey Biilcher-bird or Shrike 



it Safaid Lalitora because the plumage is not white, but 
pale gray. There is, however, a good deal -of white in the 
wings which is very conspicuous when the bird flies. ' All 
the lower plumage is white. There is a broad black band 
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through the eye which I have already mentioned, and there 
is some black in the wings and tail. When the bird sits, it 
looks chiefly gray, and when it flies, it appears to be black 
and white.* The Gray Shrike is' nearly as large -as a myna. 

The Bay-backed Shrike is a little bigger than a bulbul. 
It is coloured much like the Gray Shrike except that its 
back is dull red. The third shrike is the Rufous-backed 
Shrike. This has a red back but can be distinguished from 
the Bay-backed Shrike by the fact that there is no white in 
the tail. 

All the three kinds of shrikes have the black band 
through the eye.. This, together with the powerful beak, 
the upright posture of the bird when sitting with tail point- 
ing downwards, its being alone, and- its habit' of sitting at 
the end of a branch of a thorny tree' or on a telegraph wire 
and swooping down to seize objects on the ground make 
it impossible to mistake the shrike, or butcher-bird. 

In the hot weather the shrikes nest. They nearly ;al ways 
build their nest in some thorny tree, by preference di hahiil. 
The nest is a cup made of thorny ' twigs, '' grass and roots. 
There are usually some pieces of rag worked into, the nest 
and sometimes pieces of rag hang down, giving the.mest a 
very untidy appearance. The nest is often placed: rather 
close to the trunk of the tree. Three or four eggs are laid. 
The eggs have the 'background white and are spotted with 
brown and purple. There are usually more spots at the 
broad end of the egg than at the narrow end and sometimes 
the spots at the broad end take the form of a ring. If you 
go near a nest that contains eggs, the sitting bird usually 
flies away before you get near enough to see what kind of 
a shrike it is, but after the young ones are' hatched, -the 
parents are bold and they will bring food to their young 
when a man is standing quite close b3^ 
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Young shrikes are said to make excellent pets. . They 
become very tame and like to be fed on raw meat. 

Although there are three kinds of shrikes, the habits of 
all are almost exactly alike and what I have said above 
applies to all three kinds. 


L ^ 

The Sandpiper and the Did-you-do-it 

On most days of the cold weather a solitary Sandpiper 
or Tutimri is to be seen on the margin of the pond in my 
village. The Sandpiper is about the size of a myna, but it 
has no tail to speak of and its legs are longer. The upper 
parts of its plumage are dark greenish brown, very much 
the colour of the mud on which the sandpiper spends its 
time picking up tiny insects. The lower parts are white, 
as is the tail, but this is covered by the wings except when 
the bird flies. The sandpiper spends its whole time strutting 
about at the very edge of the water. If you go near it, it 
flies away for a short .distance a few inches above the surface 
of the water and you will then notice that its wings are 
much curved and pointed and that there is a very narrow 
white band running along the length of each wing. As 
soon as it alights it wags its short tail up and down and 
then proceeds to. feed as before. Sometimes when it flies 
it utters a curious plaintive cry. You cannot mistake this 
bird. 

There, are many other kinds of sandpiper, but this is the 
only one likely to be found at a small pond a,nd no other 
sandpiper has a w^hite bar in the wing. This bird visits the 
plains of India only in the cold weather. In April and May 
those that come to my village fly to Kashmir where they 
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breed. As soon as the weather begins to get cold again in, 
the plains the sandpipers return. 

The Ked-wattled Lapwing is commonly called by the 
English the Did-you-do-it, in imitation of its curious call 
which sounds something like “Did you do it, pity to do it.” 
This call must be familiar to every one. , The Indians call 
the bird the Titiri, The did-you-do-it does not enter the 
abadi, but spends its time in the fields on which there are 
no crops. There is no bird easier to distinguish than the 
did-you-do-it. The plumage is black or dark brown and 
white. The under-parts are all white, and on each side of 
the head there is >a broad white band running from the eye 
down the whole length of the neck. There are two white 
bands across the tail and a broad white band in .each wing. 
When the bird flies you can see that the wing bands join 
the upper tail band to form a line with two sharp bends in it. 
The bill is red and there is in front of the eye a large red 
lump of skin which the English call a wattle. The long 
legs are bright yellow. 

There is another lapwing which sometimes comes to my 
village and which differs chiefly from the one I have described 
in having the wattles yellow.' This is called the yellow- 
wattled lapwing by the English. 1 do not know the Indian 
name for the bird. The one might be called the Lalviun 
and the other the Filamiin. 

The habits of both are alike. They run about the fields 
picking up insects. In the hot weather , they scrape out a 
shallow hole in the ground and lay in it four eggs blotched 
with brown. These are pointed at one end and are so placed 
in the nest that the points of all four touch. When the 
birds have eggs, they are very wary and it is not easy to 
find the nest. The best way to do this is to sit at a distance 
and watch. After a time one of the birds will suddenly sit 
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down; you may then know that it is sitting on its eggs. 
If you mark the spot and walk up to it, you will see the eggs. 
The young birds are able to run as soon as they are hatched. 
They are pretty little things, covered with soft black and 
brown down. The parent birds get very excited and make 
a great noise when a man handles their young ones. 

This finishes the account of the ‘‘Birds of an Indian 
Village.” I have not described all of them, but only those 
that are to be seen almost every day. 

Had my village . been on the banks of the Ganges or 
near a big y/u7, I should have had to describe 30 or 40 more 
birds. Perhaps I will write some day about these birds and 
call the series- of papers “More Birds of an Indian Village.” 

If what I have written has induced any one to take an 
interest in all the charming birds which live around him, 
this little book will not have been written in vain. In 
conclusion, let me repeat that the man, woman or child who 
does not take interest in the birds, loses some of the pleasures 
of life. 
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